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Higher Education 


Even as they prepare to greet the 
record 1957-58 enrollment, (see “Spe- 
cial Report”), college officials have a 
fresh reminder that even bigger enroll- 
ments—and problems—are still to come. 

The reminder comes from the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Education Beyond 
the High School, headed by Devereux 
C. Josephs, chairman of the New York 
Life Insurance Co. In a graphic 108- 
page report—the result of 16 months of 
study and five regional meetings—the 
35-member committee points with alarm 
to the growing college crisis. 

“Revolutionary changes are occurring 
in American education,” the report 


notes. The nation has been “propelled” 
into a challenging new educational era 
by the 


“convergence of powerful 
forces”: an “explosion” of knowledge 
and population, a “burst” of technolog- 
ical and economic advance, an “out- 
break” of ideological conflict, and an 
“unparalleled demand” for education. 
These “revolutionary changes” will 
bring a doubling of college enrollment 
(6,000,000 students) by 1970 and this, 
in turn, will bring a whole raft of prob- 
lems. There will be a critical need for 
more teachers, more facilities, more fi- 
nancial help to institutions and students, 
and more effective programs. 
Committee recommendations: 
Uncle Sam must exercise “leadership” 
in meeting the college crisis. 
Federal revenue laws should be re- 
vised to give income tax deductions to 
those paying for a student’s education. 
Greater tax benefits should go to those 
least able to pay their way through 
college. 





EXPANDED COVERAGE 


Beginning this month, Scholastic 
Teacher will be bound around two 
additional classroom magazines: 
NewsTime and Explorer. Both are 
used in the middle elementary 
grades. 

With this new readership, Scho- 
lastic Teacher inaugurates the de- 
partmental feature called ‘Sharing 
Time,’ which tells of new ideas 
and suggestions of special interest 
to teachers in the elementary 
grades. See page 13-T. 











SPECIAL REPORT 


Schools Open for 43,000,000 
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Herblock in Washington Post & Times- Herald 
“It's time to get into my roomier- 
than-ever car and get the kids at 
the more-than-ever-crowded school.’ 


Federal tax law should be revised to 
encourage larger contributions by indi- 
viduals to colleges. 

PSome U.S. grants-in-aid should be 
provided to the states on a matching 
basis, to enable the states to help their 
institutions. (The committee, however, 
makes it clear that the Federal Gov- 
ernment should confine its direct help 
to those things that the states and com- 
munities cannot do themselves. And, it 
stresses, Federal help should not lead 
to Federal control or interference. ) 
POn the crucial question of the teacher 
shortage, the committee urges a 75 to 
80 per cent increase in faculty salaries 
to restore teaching to a “competitive 
position” in the professional labor 
market. 

Some of the committee’s recommen- 
dations have met with immediate 
action: Health, Education & Welfare 
Secretary Marion B. Folsom is setting up 
a special committee to look into ways 
of improving the Office of Education’s 
fact-finding and reporting on school 
problems. And Sen. Clifford P. Case, 
(R.-N.J.), is introducing a Federal aid 
bill to help states establish and expand 
community colleges. 


This month, a fourth of the nation’s 
population—from kinetic kindergarten- 
ers to confident collegians—responded 
to the ring of the school bell. To no 
one’s surprise, they came in record 
numbers. Estimated total: 43,135,000— 
about 1,769,000 more than last year. 
For the 13th consecutive year, it was 
a national high. 

Every rung of the educational ladder 
is affected by the increase. Kindergar- 
tens and elementary schools (public and 
private) have an estimated 30,670,000 
pupils, a one-year gain of almost 
1,000,000. High schools have 8,424,000 
students, a gain of 604,000 over last 
fall. Colleges and universities are en- 
rolling 3,450,000 students, 206,000 
more than last year. 

The giant enrollment brings some 
king-size problems. Discloses U.S. Edu 
cation Commissioner Lawrence G 
Derthick: There is a _ shortage of 
132,000 qualified elementary and sec- 
ondary school teachers. (Last year’s 
lack was 120,700.) 

Because of this shortage, classes are 
generally larger and many teachers 
who cannot meet minimum certification 
standards have been pressed into duty. 
Last year, about 89,400 substandard 
and emergency teachers were em- 
ployed. This year the figure will be 
higher. 

The record enrollment is resulting in 
a record squeeze on school facilities. 
Today, they can accommodate about 
30,000,000 elementary and secondary 
school pupils. This means that 9,094,000 
students. will attend overcrowded 
classes. 

Annual cost of public education (ex- 
cluding higher education): about 
$12,000,000,000, or $400: per pupil. 

The new school year also marks the 
start of a new campaign by the Na- 
tional Citizens Council for Better 
Schools. To help get its message for 
better schools across, the council en- 
listed the talents of song-writer Hy 
Zaret and composer Lou Singer. The 
result is a series of rollicking public- 
service song plugs for radio use, featur- 
ing rock and roll and calypso melodies. 
A sample calypso verse: 
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wo» SCRAP.. SKYSCRAPER 


America’s Railroads 
Make the Connections! 


Everything in a scrap yard, including the kitchen sink, is eventu- 
ally reclaimed for a new and useful life. New steel contains a 
certain percentage of scrap — obsolete machinery, worn engines, 
discarded autos and all kinds of old iron and steel “junk.” 
Scrap goes through many stages of sorting, grading and process- 
ing — all linked together by dependable railroad transportation. 


At the yard, heavy scrap is cut into speci- 
fied sizes by huge “alligator shears.” Enor- 
mous sections of steel are placed ‘way back 
in the throat of these shears and sliced as 
easily as scissors cut paper. 


At the mill, scrap and pig iron together 
with carbon, manganese, phosphorous and 
sulphur are melted in furnaces. The new 
steel Is poured cooled and rolled or cast 
into sheets, tubes and other shapes. 


Lighter scrap, such as automobile bodies, 
may be squeezed into one-ton “bales” 
about the size of orange crates. The sheared 
steel and “bales” are loaded by crane into 
railroad gondola cars and sent to mills. 


Last year, railroads hauled over 700,000 
carloads of scrap—nearly thirty-five million 
tons of iron and steel—potential products 
for our homes and industries. Or the 
framework for a towering skyscraper. 


Converting scrap and restoring it to a serviceable life is made 
possible by our railroads, It’s just one way the railroads serve 


the nation every day — swiftly, efficiently, and economically, 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


a 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 31. 








The school we’re going to, I am told, 
Is one hundred and two years old, 
Six hundred children it can hold, 
We've got twelve hundred and eight. 
Audio-visual coordinators, PTA offi- 
cials, and presidents of local teacher 
groups can obtain a free 45 rpm re- 
cording by writing to Better Schools, 9 
East 40th Street, New York 16, N.Y. 


B.A. by TV 


Educational television takes a few 
more halting steps forward, this month, 
when college credit courses will be of- 
fered over TV by New York Univ. and 
the Univ. of Detroit. 

In New York, a three-credit litera- 
ture course will be given by Floyd 
Zulli, Jr. over WCBS-TV. A total of 76 
telecasts will be presented Monday 
through Friday—excluding major holi- 
days—beginning Sept. 23 and ending 
Jan. 10, 1958. Requirements for comple- 
tion of course: a term paper, two home 
examinations, and a final exam at the 
N.Y.U. campus. Cost: $75. Only draw- 
back: you have to get up bright and 
early to catch the 6:30 a.m. telecast. 

Out in Detroit, the hours are a little 
more reasonable: between 1 and 4 p.m. 
Monday through Friday. Five TV 
courses are offered (an entire freshman 
program): English composition; history 
of Western civilization; psychology; 
Spanish; and theology. Total credits: 
15. Cost: a bargain $100, as contrasted 
with the normal fee of $242. (If you 
work during the day, you can take 
psychology, history and English from 7 
to 9 p.m. Mondays, Tuesdays, and 
Thursdays, for $60. Normally 
courses would cost $144.) 

Unfortunately, the programs appéar 
over UHF channel WTVS. You have to 
buy a special UHF 14-inch receiver for 
$145, or convert your present TV for 
$50. 

Nil sine magno labore! 


these 


Thou Shalt Not 


Thou shalt not post the Ten Com- 
mandments in public school classrooms. 
So New York’s Commissioner of Edu- 
cation James E. Allen, Jr., has ruled. 

The Board of Education of Hemp- 
stead and North Hempstead, Long 
Island, had proposed displaying plaques 
in classrooms with a brand new version 
of the Commandments. It would incor- 
porate the Jewish, Catholic, and various 
Protestant versions all rolled into one. 

A furor arose. One group said the 
whole idea was a plot to bring religious 
instruction into the schools. Still another 
felt the recasting of the Ten Com- 
mandments was an abuse of their sanc- 
tity. 

In his decision, Allen ruled: “The 


(Continued on page 4-T) 
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STRUCTURAL STEEL FRAME OF COLISEUM AND LIVESTOCK EXPOSITION BUILDING, SAN ANTONIO 


. every ton of steel requires a ton of coal” 


Uses of Coal 


Sis PAST decade has seen many basic changes in the 
markets for coal. Some have declined. The railroad 
market, turning more and more to diesel engines, has 
shrunk to about 10% of its former consumption. The 
use of coal in the home, too, has fallen off. 

On the other hand, certain vital markets have been 
growing and promise increased growth in the future. 
Electric utilities, coal’s most important market, must 
meet the energy demands of a climbing population, 
expanding industry and a higher standard of living. 
This rise in energy needs has been fabulous. In the past 
10 years, utilities have doubled their use of coal; they 
could double it again in the next decade. The growing 
steel market, also—since every ton of steel requires a ton 
of coal to produce it—holds great potential for coal. 

The use of coal in general industry has been increasing 
due to business expansion and growing appreciation of 
coal as a low-cost fuel. Greater quantities of coal are 
being exported now, particularly to Western Europe. As 
foreign industries develop further, they will lean heavily 
on American coal as a source of energy. 





Today our coal industry, preparing to bear the brunt 
of future energy demands, is spending millions of 
dollars a year in new facilities and equipment for the 


job ahead. 
NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


Southern Building « Washington 5, D.C. 


FREE! If you desire complete information on coal for 
use in your classes, fill out and mail the coupon below. 


Educational Section, National Coal Association 

Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. 

Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of “The Genie 
Story” and a list of other teachers’ aids. 

“THE GENIE STORY”’—The magic genie of coal shows 
a schoolboy the modern uses of coal. Exciting and educa- 
tional cartoon book in color. 





RYE 
[EACHER 


The Weekly News Review of Education & 
Teaching Guide for Scholastic Magazines 
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education of children is not served by 
acts which create divisiveness, _ill- 
feeling and unwholesome controversy. 
If the end result of the display in the 
school of the Ten Commandments is to 
stir up bitterness and dissension, then it 
is better that they not be displayed.” 


. 

Kasper Guilty 

An all-white jury in Knoxville, Tenn. 
this summer convicted Frederick John 
Kasper and six other persons for crim- 
inal contempt. The seven were found 
guilty of violating a Federal Court in- 
junction which forbade interference 
with integration at Clinton (Tenn.) H.S. 
Four other defendants were found in- 
nocent. (See earlier stories in Scholastic 
Teacher, Jan. 4, 1957, and March 22, 
1957.) 

This fall, Scholastic Teacher will 
publish a special report on the state 
ot integration. 


AFT Marks Gains 


A new drive to unionize teachers will 
begin this fall. The aim of the cam- 
paign is to double the 51,000 member- 
ship of the American Federation of 
Teachers, (AFL-CIO). 

Speaking at the annual meeting in 
Chicago, AFT President Carl J. Megel 
summed up the year’s education gains: 
“Legislation establishing $3,600 as the 
minimum teacher's salary was passed 
in New Jersey, Delaware, and Massa- 
chusetts. The state aid formula per 
child was increased in Michigan, IlIli- 
nois, Colorado, California, and Pennsyl- 
vania. Improved tenure laws were 
passed in Colorado, Oregon, and Cal- 
ifornia. .. .” 

In other convention action, the AFT: 
Called upon President Eisenhower to 
summon a special session of Congress to 
enact a Federal aid to education bill. 
Rejected a proposal made by New 
York City delegates that labor candi- 
dates run against legislators who voted 
against Federal aid. 

Asked for help in dealing with pupil 
disciplinary problems. 

> Urged that states make it unlawful for 
teacher application blanks to contain 
references to membership in _profes- 
sional organizations. 
Condemned proposals to 
schools on a 12-month basis. 

About 50 per cent of AFT member- 
ship is found in the Middle West. The 
remaining 50 per cent is equally di- 
vided between the East and West 
Coast. In the past year, several thou- 
sand members were lost from some 
Southern areas, where members re- 
fused to integrate locals. 
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JUNIO! 
Ocholaslix 


Sta 
Junior Scholastic celebrates 20th 
birthday. Above, first issue in 1937. 


School Bus Bill 


A bill authorizing school buses for 
private and parochial schools has be- 
come law in Connecticut, following a 
tense and dramatic political struggle. 

After breezing through the State 
Senate 31-5, the bill became dead- 
locked in the State House of Represen- 
tatives, 133-133. The tie was broken by 
the House Speaker, who favored the 
bill. Governor Abraham Ribicoff signed 
the bill into law without comment. 

Under provisions of the new law, 
Connecticut towns, under local option, 
have the right to provide free transpor- 
tation for pupils of non-profit private 
and parochial schools. 


In Brief 


Chicago General Superintendent of 
Schools Benjamin C. Willis is going to 
be the highest paid school official in the 
United States. Under his new four-year 
contract, Willis will get $42,500 by the 
end of 1960. New York City’s school 
head earns $32,500 annually. 


PNew Jerseys Deputy Attorney Gen- 
eral has ruled that children may not 
say grace before lunch in school. They 
may, however, observe a moment of 
silence. 


PCress O. Hoyt, Des Moines, Iowa, 
school superintendent, died after 35 
years service with the school system. 


POn the education news beat: Sloan 
Wilson resigned as education editor of 
the “New York Herald Tribune.” 
Leonard Buder of the “New York 
Times” is new president of the Educa- 
tion Writers Association. Harrison W. 
Fry, who has covered education for the 





NATURALLY, YOU'D EXPECT RCA VICTOR TO BE WELL-SCHOOLED 
IN HIGH FIDELITY. And to prove it, here are four RCA Victor New 
Orthophonic High Fidelity ‘“Victrolas’®... designed by engineers who com- 
bined years of experience in the science of sound with special attention to 
schools’ needs for fine high fidelity reproduction. Each versatile model features 
a 4-Speed Floating Action Record Changer complete with 16 rpm speed for 
“Talking Book” records. Stereotape input jacks on every model make it easy 
to later add the dramatic new wonders of stereophoniec sound. And you can 
choose one of these smart-looking models in any price range... from the excit- 
ing Mark IV to the sturdy, portable Mark XI. See your RCA Victor dealer for 
a demonstration, or write for full information. 


MARK IV 


eake $229.95 Av e witt phly se 
A-FA M ie D $299.95 


2 wott 


$189.95 


$159.95 


MARK X 
$129.95 


Manufacturer’s nationally advertised list prices shown, ARE YOU WELL-SCHOOLED IN HIGH FIDELITY? Here's help... 
subject to change. Slightly higher Far West and South. in the very interesting and easy-to-read book called “How to 7 
Prices are for mahogany finishes, other finishes slightly Understand High Fidelity”... yours for 25c while still available. / 
higher. Most models also available in Canada. Send the coupon and a quarter. ( 


?» 
Ne 7 hd Ne) Educational Services, Radio Corp. of America, Camden, N.J. 
caw J 


For my enclosed quarter, I'd like “How to Understand High Fidelity.” 


ss masters vores 
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TITLE 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 
CAMDEN, N.J. 
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“Philadelphia Bulletin” for 40 years, has 
retired. 

After nearly half a century in the pub- 
lic schools, Massachusetts State. Com- 
missioner John J. Desmond, Jr., 
tiring. Other top admihistrators retiring: 
Washington, D.C.’s Hobart M. Corning, 
and Princeton's Harold W. Dodds. The 
latter will direct a Carnegie-backed 
study of the job of college presidency. 


is re- 


PLos Angeles school executives are 
probing charges by some city officials 
that 136 Los Angeles schools are “un- 
safe.” Meanwhile, a program is 
being inaugurated to build emergency 


bungalows to accommodate enrollment 


“crash” 


wverfow. 


»Red China has abandoned the idea of 
reforming the Chinese alphabet and 
writing with Western-style pens. The 
Ministry of Education now says that 
Chinese characters will be simplified— 
not replaced. And the old-fashioned 
brush will remain. 


appointments: Roland Strollo 
takes over as head of the Western 
Michigan Univ. School of Education this 
month. He leaves the Michigan Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction ... Ewald B. 
Nyquist is new Deputy State Commis- 
sioner of Education for New York... 
Anna L. Hyer was named acting ex- 
ecutive secretary of the NEA’s De- 


Chinese 


New 


partment of Audio-Visual Instruction. 


Watch for a rash of magazine articles 
in the popular magazines on the 12- 
month school year. This summer’s Gov- 
ernors Conference at Williamsburg, Va. 
hotly debated the but reached 
no conclusions. 


PHas your PTA group done an excep- 
tional job in bringing about school im- 
provement in your community? If so, 
here’s your chance to win a $1,000 
award. Describe your school improve- 
ment program in no more than 2,500 
words. Mail entry to Community School 
Improvement Awards, B.V.D. Com- 
pany, 265 Madison Avenue, N.Y.C. 
Competition, to PTA organiza- 
tions, citizens’ committees, Jaycees, 
League of Women Voters, and other 
community groups, closes Oct. 1. 


Public 
rapidly 


issue, 


open 


libraries across America are 
becoming major audio-visual 
centers. At the ALA Kansas City (Mo.) 
convention, Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson 
reported that 27,590,000 Americans 
saw 609,000 films through public li- 
brary A-V services last year One of 
the features at the convention was the 
presentation of the $1,500 Dodd, 
Mead 1957 Librarian Award to Lavinia 
Dobler, librarian of “Scholastic Maga- 
zines,” for her forthcoming juvenile 
novel, “A Business of Their Own.” 


Don’t Miss... 


Colleges Are Too Cheap, by Herbert 
Solow in Sept. “Fortune.” In this highly- 
controversial article, the author calls 
U.S. higher education an enormous 
charity chiefly financed by the teachers. 

Freud in a Gray Flannel Suit, by Jolin 
P. Sisk in Aug. 10 “America.” A highly- 
readable account of motivational re- 
search in advertising. Sisk compares the 
ad-man’s pitch to the serpent’s tempt- 
ing of Eve in the Garden of Eden. 

Free Teaching Materials—Assets or 
Liabilities?, by Donald D. Burk in 
“School Executive” (Aug.). Five-point 
checklist for free materials evaluation. 

I Would Like to Teach Another 70 
Years!, by Frederick E. Bolton, Dean 
Emeritus, Univ. of Washington College 
of Education, in “Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal” (June). He attacks present “epi- 
demic of pity for the teachers’ poverty,” 
declaring there is ample compensation 
in the satisfaction of a job well done. 

Reform Plan for Schools, by Paul 
Woodring ‘in “Life” (Sept. 2). This is 
an excerpt from Woodring’s new book, 
“A Fourth of a Nation” (McGraw-Hill). 
He calls for a change from the present 
8-4-4 system of education. Bright chil- 
dren should be allowed to move more 
quickly, while slow students should stay 
in elementary school longer. 











683 Other fone Quality’. 
Filmstrips in 
17 Curriculum Areas 


Write for your 
Preview Today! 
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JAM HANDY 
Onganggalion 


2821 Eost Grand Boulevard * Detroit 11, Michigan 
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7 COLOR filmstrips encourage teen-agers to discuss the problems they encounter in 
growing up physically, emotionally, mentally and socially. For later elementary and junior 


Complete Series: $34.30 Individual Filmstrips: $5.45 


» 


Guidance Discussion Series 


high students 
How Shall We Live? 


5 COLOR filmstrips, with recordings, present everyday situations in which decisions of a 
moral or ethical nature must be made. Junior and senior high school students can de- 
velop their own solutions to such problems through discussion. 

Complete Series (Filmstrips, Recordings, Leader's Guides): $49, 


Living Right at Our Work 


5 filmstrips, with recordings, stimulate adult discussion groups to choose the right course 

of action. The everyday situations of choice, leadership, counsel, attitude and outlook are 

provocative. For adult groups in church, school, industry and community organizations . 
Complete Series (Filmstrips, Recordings, Leader's Guides): $49, 


Learning to Study 


7 filmstrips help students adopt good study practices, make more effective use of study 
time. For later elementary, junior and senior high school classes 
Complete Series: $25.65 


Individual Filmstrips: $3.95 











Teaching Guide 


for this issue of Senior Scholastic 


How to Use the Contemporary 
Affairs Test 


On pages 21 and 22 of this issue we 
publish a Contemporary Affairs Test 
consisting of 50 objective-type ques- 
tions arranged in seven sections. The 
test is intended to help you, at the 
beginning of the school year, to analyze 
the competence of your students in 
knowledge of contemporary affairs and 
social studies skills. It makes no claim 
to scientific completeness, but has been 
prepared carefully by expert test- 
makers, Answers are on the next page. 

The test should be given in one con- 
tinuous class period without interrup- 
tion. Let your students know that their 
marks will have no effect on their 
regular class grades. 

In administering the test, ask your 
pupils to fill out the blanks in the box 
on page 21 for name and class, but not 
for score, which is for your convenience 
after you have checked the answers and 
recorded the scores for each section 
and the total. Pupils should answer all 
questions. Only right answers count in 
the score. 

After you have marked the papers, 
you will be better able to observe the 
ability of your students to interpret a 
simple graph, understand a_ political 
cartoon, read a map, explain important 
social science terms, and retain signifi- 
cant information about domestic and 
world affairs. The test will help you to 
build your lesson plans this year with 
the strengths and weaknesses of your 
students in mind. 

We suggest that the scored papers 
be returned to students so that they 
may be made aware of their achieve- 
ment. If the number of right answers 
is multiplied by two, pupils will be 
able to compare scores on the custom- 
ary basis of 100. 

By recording the results as indicated 
in the blank on this page, you will help 
us to make national averages available 
to you for purposes of comparison. 
Please mail this blank not later than 
October 10. Results will be published 
in a November issue. You do not have 
to use this blank if you do not wish to 
clip it. Simply type your scores in a 
similar form. 


Labor Racketeering (p. 14) 


American History, 
Civics 


Problems of Democracy, 


Digest of the Article 


During recent months a Senate com- 
mittee has been investigating racketeer- 





MY CLASS SCORES IN CONTEMPORARY AFFAIRS TEST 


Fill out and mail this blank to: 


Senior Scholastic Test Editor, 33 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 





| Year in | 


School | 0-15 


TOTAL SCORE |— 


(Maximum possible, 
all tests: 50) 





| Number of pupils by grades making scores in these ranges 


16-25 


36-40 41-45 46-50 





Teacher's Name___ 
es Ss 


Grades of pupils __.__ 





__City and State__._ 


Courses taught__-_ 








ing in labor unions. Although almost 
all unions are run by honest, hard- 
working men, the Senate committee has 
uncovered some officials in labor unions 
and some employers who have been 
misusing their power. Thus far the com- 
mittee has concentrated on the largest 
labor union in the nation—the Team- 
sters Union. Its president, Dave Beck, 
used the Fifth Amendment rather than 
testify. One of its vice presidents, James 
Hoffa, evaded answering questions by 
saying that he could not remember. 

Labor racketeering has included mis- 
use of union welfare funds, extortion, 
and the establishment of “paper locals.” 
The AFL-CIO is moving to correct 
these abuses by enforcing its recently 
established ethical code. 

An outcome of the Senate investiga- 
tion may be legislation placing safe- 
guards on union welfare funds, more 
“right to work” laws, the outlawing of 
“paper locals,” and guarantees of dem- 
ocratic rights for union members. 


A Lesson Plan 
Aim 

To help pupils understand the sig- 
nificance of labor racketeering and to 
evaluate the steps being taken by or- 
ganized labor and government to cor- 
rect abuses of power in labor unions. 


Assignment 


1. How have cach of the following 
practices hur. the labor movement? 
(a) abuse of union welfare funds; (b) 
setting up of “paper locals”; (c) ex- 
tortion by racketeers. 

2. The AFL-CIO seeks to 
abuses in labor unions. Explain. 

3. Outcomes of the Senate commit- 


correct 


tee investigations of labor unions may 
include new legislation. Explain. 


Motivation 


During the past summer millions of 
Americans were glued to their televi- 
sion sets watching the McClellan com- 
mittee in action. Why was interest in 
these Senate hearings so widespread? 


Pivotal Questions 


1. If you were a union member, 
what might your feelings be as the 
McClellan committee hearings unfold- 
ed? An employer? As a citizen who is 
neither an employer nor a union mem- 
ber, why should you be concerned with 
the findings of the McClellan com- 
mittee? 

2. Describe one of the methods used 
by labor racketeers which have hurt 
both union members and employers. 
How does the general public suffer 
from such practices? 

3. What evidence have we that the 
AFL-CIO is moving to correct abuses 
in the labor movement. 

4. Should a union official who “takes” 
the Fifth Amendment be permitted to 
hold his office? Defend your answer. 

5. The purpose of a Congressional 
committee hearing is to obtain evidence 
on which to base possible legislation. 
What kind of legislation do you think 
may result from the McClellan com- 
mittee hearings? 


Summary 

Labor unions are an established Amer- 
ican tradition. What effect do you think 
the Senate investigation will have on 
the labor movement? 
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Things to Do 


Labor history is a fruitful field for 
research. Students can be encouraged 
to undertake term papers or shorter 
essays on aspects of the labor move- 
ment. Topics should be limited in scope 
so as to stimulate more intensive re- 
search. Some suggested topics are: 
Samuel Gompers and the Beginning of 
the AFL; Early Days of the CIO; A 
major achievement of one labor leader 
(e.g., Sidney Hillman, John L. Lewis, 
William Green, David Dubinsky, Philip 
Murray, etc.). 


References 


Labor in America, by Harold Faulk- 
ner and Mark Starr. Oxford Book Co., 
N. Y. 

Labor Unions in Action, by Jack Bar- 
bash. Harper & Bros., N. Y. 

The American Workers’ Fact Book: 
1956. U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C, 


Algeria (p. 8) 
World History 


Digest of the Article 

Algeria, in North Africa, is a territory 
about one fourth the size of the United 
States, and has been linked to France 
since 1830. Since 1954, Algeria has 
been torn by a nationalist uprising 
which the French have been trying to 
suppress. At present the military situa- 
tion in Algeria is stalemated, and the 
dispute is being brought before the 
United Nations. 

There are about 1,200,000 Europeans 
and 9,000,000 Moslems living in Al- 
geria. All are French citizens, and 
France regards the northern part of 
Algeria as part of metropolitan France. 
Algeria is largely agricultural with 
much of its production in the Mediter- 
ranean coastal strip. Although France 
has built up the country, the living 
standard of most natives is low. 

France believes that the loss of Al- 
geria would mean the loss of North 
Africa to the Communists and will se- 
verely weaken France as a_ nation. 
Arabs, in countries bordering upon Al- 
geria, have been aiding the rebels. 
Egypt, particularly, has been encourag- 
ing the revolt in Algeria. 

Aim 

To help pupils understand the rea- 
sons for the unrest in Algeria and the 
implications of the loss of Algeria for 
France and the West. 

Assignment 


1. (a) How did France gain control 
of Algeria? (b) To what extent has 
France modernized Algeria? 
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2. Algeria is an agricultural country. 
Explain. 

3. Account for the rise of nationalism 
in Algeria. How has this affected life 
in Algeria since the end of World War 
II? 

4. Why does France appear to be 
determined not to grant independence 
to Algeria at this time? 


Discussion Questions 

1. If you were living in Algeria at 
the present time, why would you be 
very troubled? 

2. Why should we be interested in 
the outcome of the stuggle now going 
on in Algeria? 

3. How does a study of the map on 
page 9 help you to understand France’s 
interest in Algeria? How does the geog- 
raphy of the area increase France’s 
difficulty in suppressing the rebels in 
Algeria? 

4. If you were presenting Algeria’s 
case for independence before the U. N., 
what arguments would you use? How 
might the French delegate answer such 
arguments? 

5. What reasons have we for think- 
ing that both the East and West have 
an important stake in the outcome of 
the struggle in Algeria? 


Reference 

“The French Dilemma in Algeria,” 
by M. Rossi, in Foreign Policy Bulletin, 
August 1, 1957. 


Capital Punishment (p. 6) 


Problems of Democracy 


In our Forum Topic of the Week we 
marshal arguments on both sides of the 
controversial question: “Should all] states 
abolish the death penalty as a punish- 
ment for capital crimes?” 


Things to Do : 

1. Organize a round-table discussion 
in which students with different points 
of view present their opinions, One stu- 
dent can act as moderator. He intro- 
duces the topic, acts as chairman, and 
summarizes. After the “experts” have 
had their say, the “audience” can ask 
questions of the panel or make com- 
ments from the floor, 

2. Students should make the ac- 
quaintance of the University Debaters’ 
Annuals, published by the H. W. Wil- 
son Co., N. Y. Each volume contains 
collegiate debates and discussions on 
important questions of the day. Many 
libraries subscribe to this series of year- 
books. Students can find the one which 
includes material on capital punish- 
ment, 


William Penn (p. 26) 


American History 


Things to Do 


Radio-TV script writers can attempt 
to dramatize one of the highlights in 
Penn’s life (e.g., Penn’s break with his 
father over Penn’s Quaker beliefs; the 
planning for the establishment of a 
colony in the New World). 


The One Who Escaped (p. 30) 


Short Story 


A survivor of the Nazi massacre of 
the people in a Czechoslovak town 
makes a pilgrimage to the American 
town which had set up a memorial of 
the tragedy. 

Things to Do 

This week’s short story is based on 
an incident that took place last May 
26, when a survivor of the Lidice mas- 
sacre in Czechoslovakia by the Nazis 
during World War II visited the me- 
morial to the memory of Lidice that 
had been set up in Lidice, Ill. A pupil 
may be encouraged to consult the back 
files of newspapers and report to the 
class on the incident which inspired the 
story. 





Contemporary Affairs Test Answers 
(See pages 21-22) 

I. Reading a Map: 1-Arabian Sea; 2- 
Persian Gulf; 3-southeast; 4-peninsula; 5- 
about 100 miles. 

II. Words in the News: a-4; b-2; 
d-3; e-4. 

III. In the U. S.: a-3; b-4; c-3; d-3; e-3; 
f-1; g-1; h-4; i-4; j-2. 

IV. World Affairs: a-4; b-1; c-3; d-2; 
e-2; f-1; g-3; h-2; i-2; j-2. 

V. Graph: 1-T; 2-T; 3-F; 4-NS; 5-F. 

VI. Cartoon: 1-T; 2-F; 3-T; 4-F; 5-T. 

VII. Personalities: a-10; b-11; c-3; d-6; 
e-l; f-4; @-8; h-2; i-7; j-5. 


c-l; 


TEACHER Edition is continued on page 9-T 
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Funny how it happens—those “‘liv- 
ing dolls’’ turn out to be straight ““A”’ 
students, too! 

And plenty of ’em owe at least part 
of their success to a Royal portable 
typewriter. There’s no doubt about 
it, a Royal user comes up with better 
grades. Homework goes faster, comes 
out neater—is almost fun. 

Watcha Royal Portable user typing 
and you’ll see why. From Twin-Pak 
Ribbon, the instant changing ribbon 
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you never have to touch, right down 
to Royal’s feather-touch keyboard, 
everything about this rugged port- 
able is right! 

If you’re still doing homework the 
hard way, put a bug in Dad’s or 
Mom’s ear about the Royal Portable. 
It’s available in your choice of 6 
beautiful colors. Just pennies a day 
on the Easy Payment Plan. 


Then—get ready for a little Royal 
treatment yourself. 


... the world’s most wanted portable 
product of Royal McBee Corporatjon 




















New Twin-Pak Ribbon. So easy to 
change ribbons in seconds. Just lift out the 
old, drop in the new Twin-Pak. Nothing to 
wind or thread. And no smudgy fingers. 
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airman 


You have read about the early Age of Flight...grown up in the Jet Air Age. Now, as a young man, you 
stand on the threshold of a new age in which man will conquer outer space. It wi'i be the age of trained 
technicians--those who have backgrounds in rocketry, jet propulsion, electronics, mechanics and allied 
fields. And nowhere else is such training so available and so complete today as in the U.S. Air Force. 
Consider this fact as you plan your future. By joining the Air Force, you will, of course, meet your military 
obligation. But much more important, you will prepare yourself for unlimited opportunities in the new Age 
of Space. See your local Air Force Recruiter today—or mail the coupon. 


PASTE COUPON ON POSTCARD AND MAIL TO: 
Airman Information, Dept. S-1321-SC, 
You go places Box 7608, Washington 4, D. C 


Please send me more information on my opportunities in the’ U.S. 


faster wn the Air Force. I am between the ages of 17-34 and reside in U.S.A. or 
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The French Touch 


Dear Editor: 

Until this past summer I always 
thought that American girls couldn’t be 
beat—for looks or anything else. But I 
changed my mind after a two months 
vacation in Europe. 

While I was in France, I was lucky 
enough to date some French girls. They 
were no prettier than American girls. 
But they were about umpteen times 
more polite. Best of all, they made me 
feel that they were interested in me-— 
and not in the fact that I was taking 
them out. 

I wish I could say the same about 
girls over here. 

Andrew McKenzie 
Philadelphia, Penna. 


(Do we hear a chorus of disagree- 
ment with Andrew’s opinion? Send us 
your letters. We'll print the most inter- 
esting and emphatic denials.—Editors.) 


China (Propaganda) Bound 


Dear Editor: 

I really boiled when I read about 41 
young Americans traveling to Red 
China! Don’t they realize they are be- 
ing used by the Communists for propa- 
ganda? They must have been completely 
blind and deaf to everything that has 
happened in the world during the past 
10 years to have made this trip as 
“friendly guests” of the Chinese Reds. 

Haven't these Americans heard about 
the Korean War? Don’t they know that 
Red Chinese killed thousands of Amer- 
ican servicemen? Don’t they know that 
right now the Communists are probably 
torturing imprisoned Americans for no 
other crime than being American? Don’t 
they know that our Government re- 
fuses to have anything to do with these 
Red murderers? 

But even if the young Americans did 
not realize what was going on until 
now, our Government gave them fair 
warning. First, the State Department 
told them they might be punished. 
Then President Eisenhower said they 


Letters 


were doing the United States a bad 
turn. But they went anyway! 

I think that such people should not 
be allowed to travel overseas again until 
they “wise-up”! 

Rita Schlosse 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Cover Charge 


Dear Editor: 

Why is it that your front covers usu- 
ally picture foreign peoples or scenes? 
I cannot understand this favoritism on 
your part. What’s the matter with good 
old America? 

John O'Malley 
Boise, Idaho 


(We aren't trying to cover up any- 
thing! There’s a definite reason why our 
covers usually favor foreign subjects. 
Our readers see pictures of American 
personages and scenes almost every day. 
But they don’t see pictures of foreign 
personages and scenes anywhere near 
as often.—Editors. ) 


Vacations—Humbug? 
Dear Editor: 


I have been on my summer vacation 
for six long and dreary weeks. I am 
BORED to tears. I am so sick and tired 
of doing nothing that I wish I were 
back in school. 

I have a plan that I would like to 
talk over with your readers. Here it is: 

Why don’t we go to school all year 
around? If we did, we would be able 
to get through high school in three 
years instead of four. This would en- 
able us to take the next step in our life 
—college, a job, the Army, or marriage— 
all the sooner. I can hardly wait to get 
to college. And I imagine there are 
thousands of other students who feel 
exactly the same. Also, if we kept 
schools open all year around it wouldn't 
be necessary to build so many new 
schools to take care of our increasing 
population. 

It’s true that many students work 
during the summer. But my family al- 
ways spends its summers at our summer 
camp. Up here it’s next to impossible 
for me to find a job. Anyway, even if I 
could find one, it would be just another 
way of killing time. For the truth is 
that you don’t get much experience on 
a summer fob. 
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Editor 


Today I swam, fished, hiked, and 
read. This is for the birds! It’s okay to 
fool around for a while. But when it’s 
a steady thing, it becomes a lot worse 
than—going to school. 

So let’s abolish vacations. Any takers? 

Frank Maloney 
Richmond, Virginia 


(This is a pretty touchy subject! We 
sincerely hope that Frank doesn’t get 
assassinated or something. But, serious 
ly, we do hear similar complaints voiced 
about summer vacations from time to 
time. How about letting us know where 
you stand on the subject of cutting out 
summer vacations? We'll print the best 
letters. Send yours to: “Letters to the 
Editor,” Senior Scholastic, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Editors.) 


Orchids 
Dear Editor: 

Senior Scholastic is a very informa 
tive and educational magazine. I re 
ceive it every week and very much 
enjoy reading it through from cover to 
cover. I especially enjoy your features 
such as the list of new movies and thei: 
ratings, and the letters to the editor. 

The articles in Senior Scholastic are 
written in a way that is enjoyable and 
easy to read. Your magazine, I am cer- 
tain, is very much appreciated wherever 
it is read. 

Amy Sternig 
Convent of the Sacred Heart 
Lake Forest, Ill. 


Dear Editor: 

Your magazine is wonderful. I am a 
high school junior, and my class re 
Senior Scholastic week 
You have wonderful articles, and I en 
joy reading your magazine. It keeps me 
informed about what is happening 
around the world. 

Beatrice i. Rodriguez 
Allen High School 
Asheville, N. C 


ceives every 


Dear Editor: 

Hooray for Senior Scholastic! I'm 

sure looking forward to receiving your 

magazine for another year. Three cheers 

for your crossword puzzles! 
Lois Flynn 

Baton Rouge 


Louisiana 
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OF THE WEEK 








Capital Punishment . . 3 
Absolute Penalty | | 


A pro and con discussion: Should all states abolish 


the death penalty as a punishment for capital crimes? 


THE QUESTION AT ISSUE 


“I believe 85 years of executions in California have not proven to be 
an effective deterrent in our struggle against crime!” The speaker: Cali- 
fornia’s Attorney General] Edmund G. (Pat) Brown. 

Mr. Brown was replying to a question from Senior Scholastic. He was 
asked why he had proposed a five-year “moratorium” on death sentences 
in his state (see clippings above). Mr. Brown had made his proposal 
after a man had been put to death in California’s gas chamber just two 
minutes before a stay of execution had been granted by the governor. 

The proposal of California's attorney general has attracted widespread 
attention. It has stirred debate among lawmakers as far east as Connecti- 
cut and as far north as Alaska. 

Of our 48 states, 42 permit the death penalty. In Vermont, a person 
found guilty of first-degree murder must be punished by death. In the 
other 41 states, the penalty may be either death or life imprisonment. The 
choice is left to judge or jury. 

At present, six states have abolished the death penalty: Maine, Michi- 
gan, Minnesota, North Dakota, Rhode Island, and Wisconsin. Three of 
these states permit exceptions: Michigan for treason, and North Dakota 
and Rhode Island for treason or for murder by a prisoner already serving 
a life sentence for another murder. 

Michigan was the first state to abolish the death penalty—in 1847. 
Iowa abolished it in 1872, only to re-enact it in 1878. Maine abolished 
it in 1876, re-enacted it in 1888, and abolished it again in 1887. 

More than 30 nations have abolished the death penalty. In Europe, 
France and Britain are the only democratic countries which still employ 
it—and Britain is now the scene of a hot debate on the subject. 

Is the death penalty obsolete? Or is it the only realistic way to deal 
with dangerous criminals who are a menace to public welfare. 

Here are arguments on both sides of the question. 


ABOLISH! 


1. Innocent men can be and have 
been put to death in error. 


Nothing is more final, more irrevoc- 
able than death. 

That is why the public conscience 
has been shocked, time after time, 
when people learn an innocent man 
has been executed for a crime later 
confessed by someone else. 

Justice, after all, is human. And hu- 
man beings make mistakes. Mistaken 
identification, undiscovered evidence, 
public prejudice, perjured testimony, or 
excesses of zeal on the part of prosecu- 
cutors—these are all factors that can 
contribute to a miscarriage of justice. 

This is not a new problem. That is 
why, as far back as 1791, Lafayette 
said: “I shall ask for the abolition of 
the penalty of death until I have the 
infallibility of human judgment demon- 
strated to me.” 

That attitude is reflected today in 
the clamor of criminologists, psychol- 
ogists, state officials, and religious lead- 
ers who support abolition. 


2. The death penalty is not an effec- 
tive deterrent to crime. 

Some people argue that an innocent 
person is executed so rarely that the 
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Reprieve Too Late, 
Slayer Executed 


Governor Tries Vainly to Save Coast Kidnaper 


A telephone call to the San 
Quentin death chamber failed 
by only a minute or two to 
prevent the execution of the 


By GLENN STACKHOUSE, 
United Press Staff Writer. 
SAN QUENTIN, Calif., March 





15. — Convicted kidnap-slayer |kidnap-slayer of 1 walk 


} Burton W. Abbott died in the jStephanie 


San Quentin gas chamber to- ¢ 
day while Gov. Goodwin J.J 
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or Obsolete Remedy? 


risk must be taken. Without the fear 
of death as a penalty, they say, more 
people would commit murder or other 
major crimes without hesitation. 

But is this soP Leo Healy, a noted 
New York lawyer who has prosecuted 
50 murder cases and defended 200, 
says bluntly that the death penalty is 
a flop. “It certainly has not stopped 
homicides,” he observes. 

In recent years the vast improve- 
ments made in crime detection serve as 
a far more effective deterrent than the 
death penalty. When crime detection 
was less scientific and less certain, the 
death penalty may have made a crimi- 
nal “stop and think.” That’s not so to- 
day. 

Furthermore, to be an effective de- 
terrent, a death penalty must be terri- 
fying. Years ago it was, when execu- 
tions were by public hanging, burning 
at the stake, decapitation, or throwing 
to wild animals. 

“Today,” says Frank E. Hartung, 
secretary of the Michigan Corrections 
Association, “the painless, rapid, sol- 
emn, and occasional execution of a mur- 
derer in the privacy of the death house 
is hardly designed to keep alive the 
terrors of death in those against whom 
the death penalty is theoretically de- 
signed.” 

3. States without a death penalty 
have low crime rates. 

The six states which have abolished 


the death penalty show crime rates 


below the national average. In 1956, 
the national homicide average was 5.5 
for every 100,000 inhabitants of the 
U. S. That same year, Maine had a 
rate of 1.2, North Dakota 1.3, Rhode 
Island .4, Minnesota 1.1, Michigan 3.9, 
and Wisconsin 1.3. 

Wisconsin’s former governor Walter 
J. Kohler puts it this way: “The ab- 
sence [of the death penalty] does not 
hinder in any way good law enforce- 
ment. Criminal statistics . . . year after 
year reveal that Wisconsin has consist- 
tently enjoyed one of the lowest homi- 
cide rates in the nation.” 

And here’s how the late U. S. Cir- 
cuit Judge Jerome Frank summed up 
the issue: “Were human judgment 
about guilt infalfiblé, still a death sent- 
ence would be immoral because no 
man may morally play God. . . . How 
dare any society take the chance of 
ordering the judicial homicide of an 
innocent man?” 
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This week’s Forum Topic was sug- 
gested by Marlene Spetcher, St. 
Joseph’s Academy, Green Bay, Wis- 
consin, for which she receives $5. 
If you have a Forum Topic to sug- 
gest, send it together with 50-to- 
100 words telling why you think 
the topic is important, to Forum 
Topic of the Week, Senior Scho- 
lastic, 33 West 42nd Street, New 
York 36, N. Y. 








By LAWREN, 
CE E. 
Special to The New York ae 


Every time a man or woman is exe- 
cuted, the responsibility for that death 
rests with every citizen. The accused 
was tried in the name of the people 
of the state. His execution was carried 
out in their name, too. So long as the 
death penalty remains the law in some 
states, the citizens of those states are 
committing murder themselves—even 
though it be legal murder. 

Furthermore, if we want to deter 
crime, then we must eradicate its 
causes. This means rehabilitation, not 
retribution or vengeance. And what is 
the death penalty other than old-fash- 
ioned, barbaric vengeance? 

The twentieth century is supposed 
to be a civilized era. To make it so, 
the death penalty should be abolished! 


KEEP! 


1. The death penalty protects us from 
criminals who cannot be reformed. 


No one denies that the death sent- 
ence is a severe and absolute penalty. 


' But when you're dealing with hard- 


ened, cold-blooded criminals, society 
has to be tough—or it will pay the 
consequences. 

What happens when a dangerous 
murderer, who has been given a life 
sentence in prison, escapes from prison? 
Abolishing the death penalty thus 
amounts to a virtual death sentence 
for more innocent victims of ruthless 

(Continued on page 35) 





French Embassy Press & Information Division phote 


Test drillings (above) in Algeria's desert have uncovered vast pools of oil that could supply the needs of France. 


France’s struggle to crush Algeria's revolt adds up to a savage stalemate 


oe day last summer, a group of 
people were waiting at a bus stop 
in bustling, gleaming-white Algiers. 
Suddenly a bomb exploded in the midst 
of the group. It had been concealed in 
a street lamp, timed to go off during 
the rush hour. 

The lamppost shattered into hun- 
dreds of jagged metal fragments. Ten 
men, women, and children died on the 
spot. Eighty-eight others were injured, 
ten so badly that they remained crip- 
pled. 

This terrorist action in strife-torn Al- 
geria was only one of many bloody 
incidents. On one Sunday, Moslem 
rebels struck 33 times. There were more 
than 3,000 bombings, ambushes, and 
stabbings in one recent month. 

Why this outburst of violence? It is 
part of the three-year-old revolution in 
Algeria—a no-holds-barred struggle that 
has been described as the “dirtiest war 
in history.” Since November 1, 1954, 
Algerian Moslem rebels have employed 
sabotage, terrorism, and guerrilla tac- 
tics. In crowded cities and rugged 


mountains, they have but a single goal: 
to end French domination. 

Today 400,000 French soldiers pa- 
trol the countryside. France spends 
more than $1,000,000,000 a year try- 
ing to crush a hard core of 15,000 to 
20,000 Moslem guerrillas. The French 
army has answered rebel acts of ter- 
rorism with raids on Moslem quarters, 
wholesale arrests, and harsh reprisals 
against villages where rebels are sus- 
pected of hiding or receiving aid. 


Deadly Stalemate 


In this war, few prisoners are taken. 
The French estimate that 40,000 have 
been killed on both sides—4,000 French 
soldiers and 36,000 Moslems. The 
rebels claim the total figure is closer to 
200,000. Yet, despite the heavy cost in 
human life and treasure, the French 
have been able to achieve only a stale- 
mate. The savage battle goes on and 
on and on. 

France refuses even to consider 
granting independence to Algeria. For 
decades the vast North African terri- 


tory (roughly three times the area of 
Texas, four times the size of France) 
has been thought of as an cxtension of 
France on the southern shore of the 
Mediterranean. 

Algeria’s people—the 1,200,000 Eu- 
ropeans and 9,000,000 Moslems alike— 
are indeed French citizens. About 300,- 
000 Algerian Moslems work in France. 
Some Frenchmen claim that for France 
to part with Algeria would be like the 
United States agreeing to give up 
Hawaii. 

To understand fully the deeply trou- 
bled Algeria of today, one must turn 
back the pages of history to the Algeria 
of the past. 

The descendants of the original in- 
habitants of the country are proud, 
tough Berber tribesmen. They call 
themselves Imazighen, or “free men.” 
For almost 3,000 years, however, they 
have struggled to liberate themselves 
from a seemingly endless march of 
conquerors. 

The first to invade the Mediterranean 
borderland of Algeria were the Phoe- 





nicians. These famous seafarers of an- 
cient times set up trading posts along 
the coast in 1220 B.C. The Romans 
came along in 146 B.C. They founded 
great cities and built roads. Remnants 
of these roads (with chariot tracks 
worn in the stone) can be seen even 
now. But Roman civilization fell before 
the swords of the Vandals, a warlike 
Germanic tribe which crossed the sea 
from Europe in 439 A.D. and con- 
quered North Africa. 

Two centuries later, Arabs from the 
Arabian peninsula swept through Al- 
geria, preaching the Moslem religion. 
The Moslem faith took root.. Many 
Arabs came to live in Algeria, and to- 
day there are more Arabs than Berbers 
in the country. Both peoples have’ re- 
mained devoutly Moslem. 


Fly Swatter Changed History 


Under the Turks, who became mas- 
ters of Algeria in 1518, Algerians won 
notoriety as the Barbary (from “Ber- 
ber”) pirates. Moslem buccaneers 
roved the Mediterranean for 300 years, 
forcing all nations engaged in seagoing 
commerce to pay “tribute” or suffer the 
consequences. The “consequences” in- 
cluded loss of ships, cargo, and sailors 
or passengers, often were sold 
into slavery. 

In 1830 a fly swatter and French 
pride combined to bring an end to 
Algerian piracy. It all began when the 
French consul in Algiers, stronghold of 
the pirates, quarreled with the dey 
(Turkish ruler). The hot-tempered dey 
reached over and struck the Frenchman 
with his fly swatter. 

No French official could accept that 
stinging insult. French warships, sol- 
diers, and sailors attacked Algiers and 
the Turks were driven out. The pirates 
fled and thousands of Christian slaves 
were freed. Algeria became a French 
colony, but the country was not wholly 
subdued until 1848. And as late as 
1872, native chieftains rose in a Mos- 
lem “holy war” against the French. 


who 


Dust, Dromedaries, Dates 


Frenchmen crossed the Mediter- 
ranean to settle in Algeria. They found 
an immense, but sparsely-settled and 
undeveloped land, with a population of 
less than 2,000,000. French colonists 
introduced modern methods of agricul- 
ture, erected hospitals, and crisscrossed 
Algeria with highways and railroads. 

The extremely fertile Tell—a 650- 
mile-wide, 100-mile-deep strip of Medi- 
terranean coastland—became the center 
of French colonization. There, today, 
are the red-roofed farmhouses and col- 
orful ports which resemble in many 
ways the southern part of France, It 
is the Tell that produces most of Al- 
geria’s exports: wine and olive oil, flax 


for linen, alfa-grass for paper pulp, 
citrus fruits, and such grains as wheat, 
barley, oats, and corn. Rich phosphate 
deposits and a good grade of iron are 
mined in its highlands (3,600,000 tons 
were produced in 1955). 

South of the Tell lies the Steppe, a 
3,000-foot-high-plateau between twin 
chains of the Atlas Mountains. Here 
live most of the country’s Berber and 
Arab nomads, goatherders and sheep- 
herders who move from place to place 
with their animals, in constant search 
of pasture. (In 1956 there was at least 
one sheep or goat for each Algerian.) 
Sheep and leather products are shipped 
abroad—principally to France—from this 
region of infrequent rainfall. 

Still farther to the south is the fiery 
Sahara, the vastest desert in the world. 
The desert covers nine tenths of Al- 
geria’s total territory. The Algerian 
Sahara is a sea of “dust, dromedaries, 
and dates.” Less than 1,000,000 per- 
sons live there, cultivating crops as best 
they can in the widely separated green 
oases—or raising camels. 

Among the Saharan peoples are the 
hard-riding Tuaregs (a Berber tribe 
whose men wear veils) and the Mo- 
zabites, whose capital is the mysterious 
desert city of Ghardaia. 

Until recently, the Sahara was a 
wasteland whose future appeared to be 
as bleak as its past. But this expanse 
of reddish-yellow sand dunes and sun- 
baked rock has sparked a new French 
dream. 
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French geologists toiling in 130-de- 
gree heat have found oil and natural 
gas in the desert (see map). Derricks 
are going up. Tens of millions of dol- 
lars have been poured into test drill- 
ings in the hope that some day “black 
gold” from the barren Sahara will free 
France from dependence on Middle 
East sources of oil. One newly-discov- 
ered oil field has an estimated pool of 
300,000,000 tons—15 times more than 
France consumes yearly! And _ the 
French believe this is only the begin- 
ning. 


Population Outruns Jobs 


The French can rightfully “point with 
pride” at their concrete accomplish- 
ments in Algeria over the past century 
and a quarter. By defeating such mass 
killers as malaria, and saving countless 
thousands of babies from death in in- 
fancy, the Moslem population has mul- 
tiplied four times within 100 years. 
But the French have not, on the other 
hand, created enough wealth to go 
around, 

European settlers own two thirds of 
the best farm land (which makes up 
only about 5 per cent of the total area). 
They hold a tight grip over virtually 
the entire economy—the banks, ship- 
ping, mines, and agriculture. 

But under the Eurepeanized surface 
of French Algeria there has remained 
the mass of Moslems. Most Arabs and 
Berbers have clung to the religion and 
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Algeria is three times as large as Texas, four times the size of France, has 
population of 10,200,000. Shaded area in north is legally part of France itself. 
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United Press photo 


French soldier uses mine detector to search Algerian women for hidden weapons. 


their forefathers, while 


living in wretched poverty. 


the wavs of 


Che “typical” Moslem isa farmhand 
vorking for a European “patron” (boss). 
He picks grapes or performs other un- 
skilled tasks. He gets about $1.50 for 
i day’s work—if he is lucky enough to 
find it (400,000 Algerians are perma- 
nently unemployed). And he grows in 
reasingly bitter over the plight of his 

fed, 
much 
chance of obtaining an education. 


family—which is usually poorly 


poorly housed, and without 


Moreover, the economic position of 
the average Moslem seems to be get 
ting worse. Population is zooming at 
250,000 a 
as compared with 1.7 
in the U. S.). But Algeria is 
an agricultural country and jobs 
cannot keep up with the multiplying 


population. And many a Moslem labor 


the staggering rate of 
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per cent 
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er, living side by side with prosperous 
French settlers, can look forward only 


to a continued life of misery. 


Demand Equal Rights 


Coupled with their economic griev 
Moslem 
increasingly 


Algerians have become 
political in 
equality. Algeria was given representa- 
tion in the French National Assembly 
(parliament) as long ago as 1871. But 
such representation restricted to 
French—not Moslem—Algerians. 

Arabs and Berbers had few political 
rights until 1919. Following their 
heroic service in the cause of France 
during World War I, Moslems who 
possessed property, who had fought 
with the French army; and who could 
read and write the French language, 
were admitted to citizenship. 
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resentful of 


was 


Thus a handful of “Freachified” Mos- 
lems earned equal rights with the Eu- 
ropean settlers. The overwhelming ma- 
jority, however, resented French domi- 
nation. Their anger gradually mounted 
to the explosion point. 

Savage riots that broke out in May 
1945 gave the first dramatic inkling of 
the revolt to come. Some 50,000 Mos- 
lems demanding equal rights fought 
French troops and police. The outbreaks 
caused the French government to take 
a long and careful look at Algeria. 
French officials tried to devise a new 
policy which could satisfy the legiti- 
mate demands of the Moslems, and at 
the same time bind the huge North 


African territory closer to France itself. 

In 1947 Algeria got the right to 
elect 30 deputies—15 Moslems and 15 
Europeans—to the French National As- 
sembly in Paris. All Algerians were 
given full French citizenship. In addi- 
tion, an Algerian Assembly was cre- 
ated and given considerable local au- 
thority. lt was suspended late in 1956. 
Most observers reported that it was not 
truly a representative body. Even the 
French settlers derided many Moslem 
deputies for being “beni-oui-ouis’— 
“ves men.” 


Guerrilla Aim: Independence 


Late in 1954 several Moslem na- 
tionalist groups united to form the Na- 
tional Liberation Front (FLN). The 
FLN has become the spearhead of the 
Moslem rebellion. Its declared aim: a 
free Algerian nation. Headquarters of 
the Liberation Front is in Cairo, Egypt 
There its leaders feel safe from French 
arrest. They are the honored guests of 
Egypt’s anti-western dictator, Presi- 
dent Gamal Abdel Nasser. 

At first the insurgents struck from 
bases concealed in thick forests or in 
the gullies and gorges of Algeria's 
mountains. Now they seem to be every- 
where and nowhere. 

One band of guerrillas, wearing 
French-style uniforms (often World 
War II cast-offs), may specialize in 
hit-and-run attacks against railroads, 
power stations, and bridges. Elsewhere, 
individual terrorists may strike fear 
into the heart of a whole region by 
setting fire to a farm, or throwing hand 
grenades into a crowded cafe. When 
the action is over, the guerrillas “dis 
appear” like phantoms, melting into 
the mass of the Moslem population. 
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Rebels number 15,000 to 20,000, claim weapons are captured from French. Men 
above are ex-students, wear French campaign hats, U. S. Army surplus clothing. 





Thus, in spite of tough French de- 
fense measures, the fighting continues. 
Terror stalks all the inhabitants of Al- 
geria, French and Moslem alike. Any 
Moslem who dares cooperate with thes 
French may be signing his death war- 
rant. He becomes a target for the FLN. 
Hundreds of people have been assas- 
sinated in the city of Algiers alone. 


French Side of the Case 


How much longer can France pursue 
the costly struggle? Forever, if neces- 
sary, declares the French government. 
And it lists the following factors: 

1. Frenchmen whose grandfathers 
and great-grandfathers settled in Al- 
geria more than a century ago conside1 
themselves Algerians. They warn that 
they will never allow an independent 
Moslem government to take over. They 
threaten to “take matters into their 
own hands” if France gives in to na- 
tionalist demands. 

2. France is reluctant to give up the 
last and most important of its North 
African territories (neighboring Moroc 
co and Tunisia have already won free- 
French colonial rule). Al 
geria has not only served as a kind of 
“Far West” for French expansion. It 
also has provided a convenient market- 
place for the homeland’s products. 

Moreover, Algeria’s long coastline 
protects the Mediterranean “under- 
belly” of France. And the great stretch 
of Algerian desert links the mother 
country and its rich West African col- 
onies. 

3. “Without Algeria,” say the French 
“we would become a third-rate power. 
But without France,” they add, “Al- 
geria would fall apart.” French officials 
out that, unlike Tunisia and 
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Morocco, Algeria does not have a 
strong national tradition. It lacks ex- 
perienced leaders, administrators, tech- 
nicians, and hard cash. 

Algeria—for the present at least— 
is not a wealthy country. Each year 
France pours in $400,000,000 (not 
counting military expenses) to keep the 
territory going. It is true, the French 
admit, that a major oil strike might 
solve Algeria’s grave economic prob- 
lems. But the country then would re- 
quire French technical experience and 
capital for a long time to come. 

4. Although Algerian nationalists in 
dignantly deny any tie-up with Com 
munists, the French claim that Reds 
are wielding increasing influence with- 
in the rebel ranks. France voices the 
fear that a free Algeria would mean, 
at best, a “neutralist” Algeria, cast in 
the image of Nasser’s Egypt. At worst, 
Algeria could become an out-and-out 
Communist satellite. Eventually, the 
French say, this might result in the 
loss of all North Africa to the free 
world. 


The Moslem Answer 


Determined to hold on, the French 
government has repeatedly said it is 
ready to make concessions short of in- 
dependence. France promises a reform 
program which would give Moslems 
equal rights with Europeans. After a 
cease-fire, the French would agree to 
free elections for a new Algerian parlia 
ment. This elected body would be 
granted limited powers of home rule. 
France also pledges to boost the edu- 
cational and living standards of the 
Moslem population. 

To all such offers, however, the na 


tionalists turn a deaf ear. They say 
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To hunt down guerrillas in rugged Atlas Mountains, French use ski troops such as 
those above, answer acts of terrorism with raids, arrests, and harsh reprisals. 





Cost of Algerian War 
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they will never accept “half a loaf.’ 
They want complete independence 
This does not mean that they intend to 
kick the French out. Most reasonable 
Moslems realize that Algeria badly 
needs French skills and money. As one 
Arab declared, “We do want ties with 
France, but the relationship must not 
be that of horse and rider.” 

What the 
mise? For the present, there seems to 
be little, if any, hope for a swift solu 
tion to the Algerian crisis. 


are chances of compro 


One recent proposal: That the coun 
try be partitioned, split up between the 
French Algerians and Moslem Algerians 
under the over-all supervision of France 
But few on-the-spot observers believe 
such a drastic move would be either 
practical or acceptable to the Algerian 
population. 


North African Federation? 


Perhaps the promising plan 
would be a step-by-step training period 
for Algerian nationhood. Once inde 
pendent, Algeria could join forces with 
its sister Moslem 
and Morocco. The three 
form a North African Federation close} 
associated with—but not subservient to 
For this ambitious program 
French Mos 
lem nationalists must first recognize the 


most 


neighbors, Tunisia 


nations could 


France. 
to succeed, settlers and 
advantages of living 
together in peace. 

Both the French and the Algerian 
nationalists are prepared to argue their 
case before the United Nations Gen 
eral Assembly. Each side is convinced 
it is in the right. Each has appealed fo 
world Meanwh'! ! 
trous wal drags on 
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ARTIFICIAL SEA 


Senior Scholastic has been peeking over the shoulders of 
engineers hard at work at their drawing boards. As can be 
seen from the schemes illustrated on these two pages, the 
engineers are bursting with fresh ideas for changing this 
world of ours—for the better! 

One top-notch example of their fertile imagination is the 
French “Artemis” development plan for North Africa. The 
project would create an artificial inland sea in the barren 
Sahara desert (see pages 8-12). How? By bringing water 
from the Mediterranean Sea to dried up lake beds that are 
below sea level (see drawing). The purpose? To create a 
flowering oasis by irrigating the arid region. This would 
completely change the dusty, rainless climate by providing 
water which would evaporate and descend in the form of 
rain. 

Perhaps even more important, for the immediate future, 
the project would open a direct and inexpensive waterway 
to Tunisian iron and phosphates deposits and Algeria’s newly 
discovered oil fields. But first a 91-mile-long canal must be 
dug and 500,000,000 cubic meters of sand and rock exca- 
vated (about six times as much as for the Suez Canal). The 
immense “ditch-digging” job would cost about $250,000,000. 

The idea for a North African inland sea is not brand new. 
Seventy-five years ago, Jules Verne, the “father” of science 
fiction, spoke of it in one of his books. And, like others of 
his “fantastic” predictions, this one appears to be coming 
true. 


Blueprints for 


“CHUNNEL” TO EUROPE 


In the past century and a half, there have been more than 
a dozen ambitious engineering schemes for linking England 
and France by a tunnel. All of these imaginative plans have 
fallen by the wayside. In recent months, however, this old 
engineering dream of an underwater link between Britain 
and the continent of Europe has approached closer and 
closer to reality. 

The first plan for building a tunnel under the English 
Channel was drawn up by a French military engineer in 
1802. The plan included the construction of an artificial 
island in mid-channel where horses—and horse-car passen- 
gers—could come up for a breath of fresh air. 

It wasn’t until 1880 that digging actually was begun. But 
the project was abandoned when the British got “cold feet.” 
Many Englishmen feared that such a tunnel would open 
their “tight little island” to invasion from Europe. 

This vear, plans for a channel tunnel—or “chunnel”—were 
dusted off and brought up to date. Today’s engineers are 
talking of building a 36-mile-long, two-tube railway tunnel 
to run between Folkestone, England, and Cap Gris Nez, 
France. The tunnel (which would be the world’s longest) 
would take more than seven years to build. Its cost? An esti- 
mated $700.000,000. 
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Voila! The French are building a very unusual power 
plant—the first of its kind. Its fuel? Hot and cold water! 
This is how it works: 

The power plant is being built on the ocean near Abidjan 
(which is in French West Africa). There the water at the 
ocean’s bottom is very cold—about 45 degrees Fahrenheit. 
But the water at the ocean’s surface is very hot—about 83 
degrees Fahrenheit. 

Both the hot and the cold water will be pumped into the 


Tomorrow .. 


ELECTRICITY FROM TIDES 


Man has long tried to harness the ceaseless ebb and flow 
of the oceans’ tides, to spin his turbines and generate elec- 
tricity for him. But he has never been able to construct a 
successful tidal power plant. 

Now France has proudly entered the lists. She is spending 
$100,000,000 in an effort to succeed where all others have 
failed. 

But France has a secret weapon—the turbo-generator pic- 
tured right. Thirty-eight of these turbo-generators will be 
installed in a dam across an estuary of the Rance River in 
Brittany. There, as the tide ebbs and flows each day, it will 
pass through the turbo-generators and spin their turbines. 

The Rance was selected as the site of a tidal power plant 
because it has tides that are 37 feet high. The dam and the 
power plant will be completed in 1963. 

The new turbo-generator has two great advantages. It will 
be able to generate power whether the tide is flowing in or 
out. What’s more, at low tide the turbo-generator can also 
be used to pump ocean water into the reservoir back of the 
dam. Result? This increases the amount of water that will 
flow back through it when the tide is ebbing, thus generating 


even more electricity. 


MARINE POWER PLANT 









power plant (see diagram). There the hot water, coming in 
at the top, will filter down into a vacuum. 

But in a vacuum, water boils at a lower temperature. Thus 
the hot sea water boils and turns to steam. 

The steam, in turn, spins a turbine. The turbine is hooked 
to a generator that produces electricity. 

Once the steam passes through the turbine, it meets the 
cold water. The cold water condenses the steam back to 
water. Then it is pumped back into the ocean, 
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A storm is gathering on the horizon for the American labor movement ... 


Will it sweep corruption from the house of labor and blow out the racketeers? 


R almost thirty-five weeks the 
Senate has been running an un- 
usual quiz program. 

Asking the questions are the eight 
members of the Senate’s Select Com- 
mittee on Improper Activities in the 
Labor or Management Field. Answer- 
ing the questions are a stream of “ex- 
perts” on labor union activities—labor 
le Jers and businessmen. 

What makes the quiz program so 
unusual is that many of the participants 
refuse to answer the four-part jackpot 
question. Why? The answers might in- 
criminate or degrade them. 

Here is the jackpot question: 

1. Are some labor unions crawling 
with racketeers, mobsters, thugs, and 
xtortionists? 

2. What happens to a businessman 
when a mob-controlled union singles 
him out for a “shakedown”? 

3. How is money squéezed out of 
the helpless victim of a “shakedown”? 

4. How can union welfare funds be 
kept out of the reach of some un- 
scrupulous union officials? 

The committee asking these ques- 
tions was set up by the Senate last 
January. The group, headed by Senator 
John McClellan (Dem., Ark.), has been 
taking a long, hard look at alleged cor- 
ruption in labor unions. 

Labor unions are an _ established 
American tradition. Almost all are run 


by honest, hard-working men and 
women. But a few officials in a hand- 
ful of labor unions are suspected of 
misusing their power. The alleged illegal 
acts of these few are smearing the 
good name of the many. 

Result? Most labor leaders welcome 
the Senate spotlight. For they are eager 
to rid labor of all racketeers. 

How do labor racketeers operate? 

Let’s take the case of Paul Claude, 
a Brooklyn, New York, plumbing man- 
ufacturer, He was one of the helpless 
businessmen victimized by alleged la- 
bor extortionists. This is his story as 
he told it to the McClellan committee: 


How the “Shakedown” Works 


It was in 1954 that Paul Claude first 
encountered Max Chester, a convicted 
labor extortionist. They had never met 
before. Max Chester simply walked 
into Claude’s small plumbing factory 
and announced: “I am going to un- 
ionize your shop.” 

Testified Paul Claude: “He wanted 
$2,000 to give me a [union] contract 
that I can live with. I said, ‘I haven’t 
got $2,000.’ He figured out . . . a con- 
tract I couldn’t live with would cost 
me $12,000. I could save $10,000, and 
I should be very grateful, he told me, 
that he is giving me $10,000.” 

At first, Paul Claude refused to pay 


this money to Max Chester. Then 
Chester began to make pointed in- 
quiries about the health of Claude’s 
children. 

“Every second sentence was ‘How 
are your children? . . ..” Paul Claude 
told the McClellan committee. “He told 
me about his own children, how they 
play in the streets, and how dangerous - 
it can be, they can get hit by a car, 
and then he asked about my children. 
At this moment, I'm scared for my 
children.” 

The threats paid off. Paul Claude 
broke down and gave Max Chester 
about $1,400. 

This chilling testimony was typical 
of the evidence dug up by the McClel- 
lan committee. Said Senator McClellan, 
as he summed up the investigation so 
far: “It seems that in this dragnet .. . 
we have caught an assortment of man- 
eating sharks.” 


How Racketeers Operate 


What is the bait that lures these man- 
eating sharks into the ranks of labor? 
It is power and money. Once racketeers 
take over a union, this is how they 
operate: 


1. Extortion 


Extortion is labor racketeering in its 
crudest form. It is the seamy type of 
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Burris Jenkins, Jr., in New York Journal- American 





“shakedown” that was used on Paul 
Claude. The victim is told to purchase 
a bogus service from the extorters—or 
else! For handsome fees (called “pro- 
tection money”), the thugs see that the 
victim and his family are protected 
from “accidents.” 


2. The “Paper Local’ 


The “paper local” is a more “refined” 
type of extortion. It is a union that 
exists only on paper. It has no real 
members, only a legal charter with a 
few meaningless signatures on it. 

How is a “paper local” used? It is 
the means by which a racketeer and a 
dishonest businessman make a deal to 
profit both of them at the expense of 
the worker. The racketeer promises to 
keep legitimate unions out of the busi- 
nessman’s shop—by violence if neces- 
sary. In turn, the businessman signs a 
contract with the racketeer’s “paper 
local.” 

This “sweetheart” contract provides 
for wages far below the going rate in 
the particular industry. Reason? By 
keeping wages below the going rate, 
the businessman is able to undersell 
his competitors. Meanwhile, the rack- 
eteer “milks” the employees by collect- 
ing excessive initiation fees and dues 
from them. Sometimes he “kicks back” 
part of his haul to the businessman. 
This is why the McClellan committee is 
investigating management as well as 
labor. 


3. Union Welfare Funds 


Extortion, “paper locals,” and “sweet- 
heart” contracts are just small potatoes 
as far as many labor racketeers are con- 
cerned. For the biggest harvest of all 
consists of union welfare funds. Today 
these welfare funds total a mammoth 
$30,000,000,000! 

Union welfare funds provide meia- 
bers with pensions, life insurance, and 
other benefits. When a worker joins 
a union, a small sum (in addition to 
dues) may be deducted from his salary 
each month and placed in the welfare 
fund. The worker’s employer may con- 
tribute an equal amount to the welfare 
fund. 

Dishonest use of some union welfare 
funds called the attention of Congress 
to the need for investigating labor rack- 
eteers. For several union officials were 
caught siphoning union welfare funds 
into their own pockets. Others were 
discovered investing welfare funds for 
their own private gain. 


Congress Spotlights Labor 


Congress decided to take direct ac- 
tion. Last January the McClellan com- 
mittee launched a full-scale probe. So 
far, its spotlight has been focused 
exclusively on the International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters. 


The Teamsters Union is the largest 
union in America (1,500,000 members). 
Under its president, Dave Beck, it has 
also become the most powerful single 
union in America. Its vast power ex- 
tends into all industries depending upon 
trucks to haul supplies and freight. 

The Teamsters Union has long been 
suspected of having links with racket- 
eers and gamblers. Thus, top-ranking 
Teamster officials soon found them- 
selves before the McClellan committee. 
But many of them, including Dave 
Beck, invoked the Fifth Amendment 
and refused to testify. (Under the Fifth 
Amendment to the Constitution, a wit- 
ness is not required to give testimony 
that might “incriminate” him and later 
be used to convict him of some crime.) 

But some Teamster witnesses did 
cooperate with the McClellan commit- 
tee. Result? The investigators heard 
testimony that welfare funds of the 
Teamsters Union had been used for a 
variety of illegal purposes. These 
ranged from buying race horses to pay- 
ing gambling debts. Testimony also 
showed that officials had “lost” or could 
not account for union funds totaling 


$709,000. 


Labor Wields the Broom 


Meanwhile, labor was taking drastic 
steps to clean its own house. The clean- 
up action took place within the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor—Congress of 
Industrial Organizations (AFL-CIO). 

(The AFL-CIO was formed in 1955. 
Previously, most American labor unions 
had been grouped into two warring 
camps: the American Federation of La- 
bor and the Congress of Industrial Or- 
ganizations. In 1955, however, the AFL 
and the CIO decided to bury the 
hatchet and merge. Today the total 
membership of the AFL-CIO is about 
15,000,000. ) 

In February, the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council (its governing body) drew up 
a strict ethical code: 

1. “Convicts” and men “commonly 
known to be crooks or racketeers” are 
to be removed from union offices. 

2. Pension and welfare funds are to 
be safeguarded by strict regulations. 

3. Any labor official who invokes the 
Fifth Amendment during a Congres- 
sional investigation is to be removed 
from office. 


Memory That Failed 


Thus, when the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council learned that Dave Beck had 
taken the Fifth Amendment before the 
McClellan committee, it immediately 
suspended him from his vice-presidency 
in the AFL-CIO and from his member- 
ship in the Executive Council. 

Suddenly Dave Beck announced that 
he would not seek re-election when 
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his term as Teamster president expires 
on September 30. 

There is little disagreement among 
observers as to Dave Beck's successor. 
He will probably be James Riddle 
Hoffa, now a Teamster vice-president. 

Jimmy Hoffa, is chunky, ham-fisted, 
and tough. He admits that he has been 
arrested 17 times and convicted three 
times. But friends and foes alike have 
a deep respect for Jimmy Hoffa. They 
respect him for his native shrewdness 
and his great capacity for hard work. 

Last March, Jimmy Hoffa got into 
trouble with the Federal Bureau of 
Investigation. He was arrested by FBI 
agents for allegedly trying to plant a 
spy on the McClellan committee staff. 
He was charged with bribery, con- 
spiracy, and obstruction of justice. 

In July, a jury found Jimmy Hoffa 
not guilty of the charges. And soon 
afterwards, Hoffa announced that he 
was prepared to run for Dave Beck's 
$50,000 a year job as president of the 
Teamsters. 

But Jimmy Hoffa first had a date 
with the McClellan committee. He 
promised not to take the Fifth Amend- 
ment. And he didn’t! But his memory 
went blank more than 200 times. 

The McClellan committee sought to 
refresh Hoffa’s memory by playing 
secretly recorded telephone conversa- 
tions he had had with John Dioguardi, 
a New York racketeer and twice-con- 
victed extortionist. Dioguardi (known 
as Johnny Dio) is now in prison waiting 
sentence on another extortion charge. 
He is also under indictment in connec- 
tion with the acid-blinding of Victor 
Riesel, a famous labor columnist. 

The recordings brightened Hoffa's 
memory. He acknowledged that he had 
tried to get Johnny Dio into the Team- 
sters Union, But, as the McCellan com- 
mittee probed further into Hoffa’s con 
nections with Dio, Hoffa’s memory 
dimmed again. 

However, Hoffa’s testimony and the 
recordings confirmed a main point that 
the McClellan committee had been try- 
ing to clinch. The point: Jiminy Hoffa 
and mobster Johnny Dio had been close 
friends and collaborators. Hoffa’s testi- 
mony also revealed that many of the 
Teamster officials under him had long 
criminal records. They had been con- 
victed for such crimes as assault, armed 
robbery, and bookmaking. 

As the hearing wore on, Hoffa's mem- 
ory went almost completely blank. His 
replies to questions became dotted with 
such expressions as: “I don’t seem to 
remember. . . . I can’t rightly recall. . . . 
Perhaps you have something that will 
refresh my memory?” 

Finally Senator Irving M. Ives (Rep., 
N.Y.), a member of the McClellan 
committee, snorted that Jimmy Hoffa 
had “one of the most convenient for 
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From Harvard 
to Satin Throne 


AGA KHAN IV 


Last spring a handsome, shy, 20- 
year-old junior at Harvard was pre- 
paring to leave on his summer 
vacation. 

“See you all again in September,” 
he said, smiling. 

This month, the young man is not 
back in the Harvard yard. His return 
has been postponed. For on July 13 
he became more than just a Harvard 
junior. He became Aga Khan IV, 
spiritual leader of the 20,000,000 
members of the Ismaili sect of Mos- 
lems in Asia and Africa, He also 
inherited control of one of the world’s 
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great fortunes. 


High Average in Studies 


the young man is Prince Karim, 
vrandson of the tabulous Aga Khan 
iil. For until his 
death this summer, Karim’s grand- 
father was the Imman (or highest 
leader) of the Ismailis. The Ismailis 
ure a minority group within the Mos- 
lem religion. They broke away from 
the larger body of Moslems shortly 
after the death of the prophet Mo- 
hammed (about 632 A.D.). First 
leader of the sect was Mohammed's 
daughter Fatima. Since then, all 
leaders of the Ismaili sect have been 
her direct descendants. 

Many thought the Aga Khan III 
would name one of his two sons as 
his suecessor—Aly Khan (whose sec- 
ond wife was film actress Rita Hay- 
worth) or Sadruddin. But the wise 
old Aga had different ideas. 

“In view of the fundamentally al- 
tered conditions of the world,” he 
had written, “I am convinced that 

1 should be succeeded by a 
young man brought up in the midst 
of the new age.” 
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His choice: Aly’s Prince 
Karim. 

Karim expressed surprise as he 
was led to his new satin throne. 
Phen he faced up to his new job im- 
mediately. He set off on a year-long 
tour of all Ismaili settlements in the 
Middle East, Africa, and Asia. His 
lite work will consist largely of ad- 
ministering the vast philanthropies 
ot the Ismaili Moslems. 

At Harvard, Karim’s friends held 
little doubt that the old Aga had 
made a wise choice in his grandson. 
Karim (or “K” as he was nicknamed) 
had a high average. His major: 
Oriental history. 


“An Awfully Nice Guy” 


Although young Karim played 
soccer and hockey at Harvard and 
is an expert skier, he was far more 
interested in books than in sports. 
“Unless he changes, he’ll never make 
a playboy,” says a former teacher. 
This points up a contrast between 
Karim and his father, known 
throughout Europe as a sportsman 
and playboy. 

Karim speaks English and French 
with equal ease, although he admits 
to occasional difficulty with Ameri- 
can slang. He also speaks Arabic. 

At Harvard, he was known as “an 
awfully nice guy.” Added one class- 
mate: “He doesn’t throw his weight 
or his dough around.” 
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vetteries of anybody I have ever seen. 

By golly, you have not taken the 
Fifth, but you are doing a marvelous 
job of crawling around it.” 

After Hoffa had been on the stand 
for four exasperating days, Senator Mc- 
Clellan gave up and exclaimed: “We 
have reached a point where it seems 
to be useless. The witness has no mem- 
ory, even when his memory is re- 
freshed.” He then recessed the hearing. 

But touch Jimmy Hoffa was un- 


daunted by his collision with the Mc- 
Clellan committee. He immediately be- 
gan to plan for the day when he would 
be boss of the Teamsters. He let it be 
known that he was considering a plan 
to unite all the nation’s transport unions 
(trucking, aviation, shipping, and rail- 
roading) into one mammoth organiza- 
tion. “You can’t have a one-city strike 
any more,” he said, “or a strike in just 
one kind of transportation. You have 
to strike them all.” 


Meanwhile, the Teamsters Union has 
set aside large sums of money for a 
drive to recruit new members. It has 
begun to move into new trades and 
territories. 

Today the American labor movement 
is rocking and rolling under the dis- 
losures of the McClellan committee. 

r- is much talk by members of Con- 
giess and state legislatures of putting 
tighter controls on unions. 


The Gathering Storm 


The experts predict that new controls 
on unions will probably show up in 
these forms when—and if—they come: 


1. Legal safeguards on union wel- 

fare funds 

Many Congressmen favor laws re- 
quiring unions to publish their welfare 
fund records once a year. This would 
permit rank and file members, as well 
as Government accountants, to keep an 
eye on them. 


2. More “right to work” laws 

Today, 18 states have “right to work” 
laws on their books. These laws permit 
a state to bar “union shops.” (Under 
the union shop, a worker can get a job 
only if he joins the plant’s union within 
a specified time after getting the job.) 

Most of the states with “right to 
work” laws are Southern states that are 
not highly industrialized. But the dis- 
closures before the McClellan commit- 
tee may encourage highly industrialized 
Northern states to pass “right to work” 
laws. Supporters of a “right to work” 
law for Idaho are pressing to have the 
proposal submitted to state voters in 
the 1958 elections. 


3. Federal laws outlawing “paper 
locals” 

The AFL-CIO has outlawed the use 
of “paper locals” by its member unions, 
but this rule was flouted by the Team- 
sters. Congress thus may decide to 
make the setting up of “paper locals” 
a violation of Federal law. 


4. Legislation guaranteeing demo- 
cratic rights to union members. 
Senator McClellan believes that rank 

and file members have in some cases 

lost control over their leaders. One 

Teamster official testified that his local 

had held no election of officers since 

1954. Such testimony may convince 

Congress that it ought to pass legisla- 

tion compelling unions to hold elections 

at fixed intervals. 

What lies on the horizon for Amer- 
ica’s labor unions? Most informed ob- 
servers claim they see thunderheads 
forming in the distance. Will the gath- 
ering storm sweep the house of labor 
clean of corruption? It is too early to 
tell. But labor leaders are girding them- 
selves for the big blow. 
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New Civil Rights Law 


The Eighty-fifth Congress—work- 
ing overtime to wind up its first ses- 
sion—passed three key bills during 
its final day. The measures involved 
civil rights, foreign aid, and the 
secrecy of FBI files. 

In the waning moments of the 
session, and after three months of bit- 
ter debate, Congress enacted the first 
civil rights legislation since 1870. 
(Civil rights are the rights and free- 
doms guaranteed by the U.S. Consti- 
tution, such as the right to vote, the 
right to free speech, etc.) 

This is what the new law does: 

1. It sets up a six-man Federal 
Civil Rights Commission. Members 
of the commission will be appointed 
by the President and will investigate 
alleged violations of civil rights 
throughout the nation. 

2. It gives the Federal Government 
power to seek court injunctions on 
behalf of persons who claim their 
voting rights have been violated. 
Anyone who refuses to obey these 
injunctions can be tried and im- 
prisoned. In certain cases, where the 
penalty exceeds a $300 fine or 45 
days imprisonment, the defendant 
may demand and obtain a jury trial. 
In other cases, the decision would be 
made by a Federal judge. 

3. It provides for an additional as- 
sistant attorney general in the U.S. 
Justice Department, expected to han- 
dle cases dealing with civil rights. 

Few bills in recent years have 
kicked up such a storm of controversy 
as the civil rights measure. Some 
members of Congress fought vigor- 
ously for a strong bill. They argued 
for example, that last year only 25 per 
cent of all eligible Negroes in the 
South voted. The corresponding fig- 
ure for whites, they charged, was 60 
per cent, 

Some other members of Congress, 
meanwhile, declared with equal vigor 
that civil rights were a matter con- 
cerning the individual states. The 
Federal Government should not 
interfere, they said. 

So fierce did the fight become that 
even after passage of the bill seemed 


assured, Senator Strom Thurmond 


(Dem., S.C.) filibustered against it for 
a record-breaking 24 hours and 18 
minutes. Previous records: 22 hours, 
26 minutes by Senator Wayne Morse 
(Dem., Ore.) in 1953, and 18 hours, 
23 minutes by Senator Robert M. 
LaFollette (Rep., Wis.) in 1908. 

Other opponents of the bill made 
it clear, however, that they did not 
approve Sen. Thurmond’s filibuster- 
ing. Sen. Richard Russell (Dem., Ga.) 
said the filibuster did the South's 
cause more harm than good. 


FBI BILL 

The special FBI “file inspection” 
bill was designed to plug a legal loop- 
hole caused by a recent Supreme 
Court decision. Last June, the court 
ruled that the FBI must open perti- 
nent files to persons being prosecuted 
by the Federal Government. The de- 
cision would have made available to 
defense attorneys confidential testi- 
mony furnished to the Government 
by FBI informants (see last week's 
issue, p. 16). 

Congress voted to: (1) ban pre- 
trial disclosures of FBI files and, (2) 
empower judges, once a trial is un- 
der way, to screen FBI documents 
and turn over to the accused only 


those which the judge believes to be 
absolutely necessary to the defense. 

In a budget-slashing mood, Con- 
gress cut by almost $1,000,000,000, 
the foreign aid appropriation Presi- 
dent Eisenhower had _ requested 
Congress voted $3,500,000,000  in- 
stead of $4,400,000,000. 


New Red Satellite? 


Western and Arab diplomats have 
been holding emergency meetings 
to discuss the growing crisis in Syria. 

Their fear: That Arab Syria is fast 
turning into Russia's first puppet at 
the heart of the oil-rich Middle East. 

For two years Syria has drifted 
steadily toward the left. Russian 
T-34 tanks, MIG-17 jet fighters, artil- 
lery and infantry weapons have been 
flowing to Syria in a steady stream. 

A military coup last month has in 
tensified Western fears. Backed by 
anti-Western, leftist officers, General 
Afif Bizry forced the resignation of 
the moderate commander-in-chief of 
the Syrian army. Bizry then assumed 
that important post himself. In Syria 
the army is generally conceded to be 
the dominant force determining gov- 
ernment policy. Syrian President 
Shukri al-Kuwatly, a moderate na- 
tionalist, usually is regarded as a 
mere figurehead, with little or no in- 
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MIDDLE EAST TROUBLE SPOT—Pro-Communist moves in Syria (black area) have 


Western and Arab diplomats 


worried Vital oil 


pipelines (shown by dotted 


lines) from Middle East pass through Syria. Red control could choke off oil. 





Wide World photos 
SYRIAN TROUBLEMAKERS—Gen. Afif Bizry 
(left), chief of staff of Syrian army; 
and Khaled Bakdash (right), leader of 
the Syrian Communist party. 


fluence. General Bizry denies he is an 
out-and-out Red. But he has been 
openly friendly with many known 
Communists and does not hide his 
sympathy, for their views. Since the 
pro-Comimunist takeover of the 


army, there have been persistent re- 
ports that moderates and rightists are 
being purged from both the military 
forces and the government. The next 
step might be a regime taking its 


orders from Moscow. 

In the face of this situation, the 
U.S. wasted little time dispatching 
its top Middle East expert, Dep- 
uty Under Secretary of State Loy 
Henderson, on a two-week round of 
conferences with Syria's worried 
neighbors. The veteran American 
diplomat talked with the pro- 
Western leaders of Iraq, Jordan, 
Lebanon, and Turkey. 

Summing up his trip, Henderson 

warned that the “situation in Syria 
was extremely serious” and might 
“have serious effects on the security 
of the whole free world.” As a result, 
the U.S. has decided to speed up 
shipment of defensive arms to our 
friends in the Middle East. 
PWhat’s Behind It? Syria is a small 
country both in size (about the 
area of Missouri) and population 
(4,200,000). It is not wealthy, pos- 
sessing no oil fields of its own. But 
it would nevertheless be a delecta- 
ble plum for the Russians, if they 
could control its destinies. 

For centuries, (Russia) has at- 
tempted to gain a foothold on the 
Mediterranean crossroads of Europe, 
Africa, and Asia. Syria might be such 
a foothold. With Syria in its pocket, 
the Soviet Union would have Turkey 
(most powerful Western ally in the 


Middle East) caught in a giant nut- 
cracker in the event of war (see map). 

Furthermore, a Communist Syria 
would pose a grave economic threat 
to Western Europe. One third of the 
Middle East's oil passes through 
pipelines crossing Syria. If Syria 
were to cut off this flow of oil (as it 
did during the Anglo-French inva- 
sion of Egypt last year), it would be 
a serious blow to Western industry 
and defense. 


Soviets Claim Rocket 


The Soviet Union claims it has 
tested successfully a “super-long- 
distance” ballistic missile. 

Results of the test, the Russians 
said, “show that it is possible to di- 
rect intercontinental missiles into 
any part of the world.” 

The Russians further claim that 
the test pushes them ahead of the 
U.S. in the race to perfect the “ulti- 
mate weapon.” The intercontinental 
ballistic missile (ICBM) is called 
the “ultimate” because it is impossi- 
ble, at present, to set up a defense 
against such a weapon. 

But Western missile experts say 
the U.S. is not far behind the Rus- 
sians. They add neither Russia nor 
the U.S. will be able to mass-produce 
intercontinental ballistic missiles un- 
til 1960—at the earliest. 

Furthermore, the Russian missile 
claim did not take the West com- 
pletely by surprise. Thanks to our 
intelligence agencies, the U.S. Gov- 
ernment has known for months that 
Russia fired at least four long-range 
missiles late last spring. These mis- 
siles speared more than 3,000 miles 
from launching sites in western Rus- 
sia to northeastern Siberia. 

PWhat’s Behind It: The term “bal- 
listic” is applied to a missile that 
travels without guidance during the 


last stage of its journey. A ballistic 
missile can be guided by special con- 
trols only while its powerful rocket 
motors are firing. By the time its 
fuel is exhausted, the missile has 
rocketed to a height of hundreds of 
miles above the earth. It then curves 
downward toward its target in a free 
fall at about 15,000 miles per hour. 

Both U.S. Air Force and USS. 
Army scientists are working around 
the clock to find some way to detect 
and shoot down hostile ICBM’s. The 
problem is akin iv perfecting a bullet 
to shoot down a bullet. 

Soon after Soviet Russia an- 
nounced the missile test, she began 
to “talk tough” at the U.N. disarma- 
ment talks in London. Russian dele- 
gate Valerian A. Zorin launched a 
vicious attack on the entire U.S. dis- 
armament plan. He gave a flat “nyet” 
(No) to a Western proposal for a two- 
year suspension of nuclear tests and 
lashed out at our “open skies” in- 
spection plan. 

As we went to press, the stiff So- 
viet stand had deadlocked the dis- 
armament talks. (Watch for major 
article on disarmament, Oct. 4 issue.) 


integration Moves Ahead 


As schools reopened throughout 
the nation, integration went into ef- 
fect smoothly in some Southern 
communities, but ran into trouble 
in a few others. 

Integration of the races in public 
schools was ordered by the U.S. Su- 
preme Court in a decision handed 
down in 1954. A year later, the Su- 
preme Court ordered Federal dis- 
trict courts throughout the nation to 
see that “a prompt and reasonable 
start” was made on _ integration 
of schools. 

One of this year’s trouble spots was 
Little Rock, Ark. There the state 
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CONFER ON CRISIS—Egyptian President Gamal Abdel Nasser (left) and Syrian 


President Shukri El-Kuwatly met 


in Cairo 


to discuss Red moves in Syria. 
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FACES IN THE NEWS—(1) Neil H. McElroy (left) is new 
in President's Cabinet. 
ident of Procter and Gamble Co. (2) William E. Proxmire 
(center) and his wife, Ellen, read congratulatory messages 


Defense Secretary 


militia barred Negro students from a 
high school that a Federal district 
court had ordered to integrate. The 
militia acted under orders from Gov- 
ernor Orval E. Faubus. He said his 
action was taken to prevent violence, 
not to prevent integration as ordered 
by the court. 

However, the mayor of Little Rock 
Woodrow W. Mann, objected to Gov- 
ernor Faubus’ action. He declared 
the governor was interfering with the 
internal affairs of the city to “put 
down trouble where none existed.” 
Mayor Mann contended that the 
people of Little Rock would ac- 
cept integration peacefully—although 
unwillingly. ‘ 

Replying to a telegram from Gov- 
ernor Faubus, President Eisenhower 
wired to Arkansas that he would up- 
hold the Federal Constitution “by 
every legal means at my command.” 
This message was the strongest stand 
the President has yet taken on the 
Supreme Court's integration decision. 
The President added he was “sure” 
Governor Faubus would “give full 
cooperation to the United States Dis- 
trict Court.” 

Meanwhile, some other Southern 
communities—including other parts 
of Arkansas—are going ahead peace- 
fully with integration. 


IN BRIEF 


Soviet Jet Flies to U.S. A Russian jet 
airliner flew from Moscow to McGuire 
Air Force base in New Jersey last week. 
It was the first Russian aircraft to land 
in this country since 1937. Aboard the 
twin-jet TU-104 during its 22-hour 
flight were members of the Soviet mis- 
sion to the United Nations. While the 
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after he won special election to U.S. Senate from Wisconsin, 
the state's first Democrat to win the office in 25 years. 
(3) Mantsebo Seeiso (right), Paramount Chief Regent of Basu- 
in Britain with other 


He was pres- 


toland, 


sleek TU-104 brought many “oohs” and 
“ahs” from onlookers, American aviation 
experts called it an “economic mon- 
strosity.” They insisted that any com- 
mercial airline trying to operate the 
fuel-gulping TU-104 for profit (and not 
for propaganda as the Russians do) 
would soon go bankrupt. 


Toll TV Gets Try-Out. TV viewers in 
Bartlesville, Okla., sat down in their liv- 
ing rooms last week to watch a first-run 
movie still playing to packed houses 
on New York’s Broadway. What is 
more, the movie was not interrupted 
for commercials. Sound too good to be 
true? It’s part of a try-out for a system 
called Toll TV. For a cost of $9.50 a 
month, viewers in Bartlesville will be 
able to see 13 new movies a month, 
and an equal number of movies made 
two or three years ago but not avail 
able to commercial TV. Programs are 
transmitted by cable, hooked directly 
into each subscriber's home. The Fed 
eral Communications Commission may 
soon authorize tests in other areas. 

National Anthem Goes Hi-Fi. The 
nation’s top symphony orchestras—in 
Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, San 
Francisco, New York, Pittsburgh, Min- 
neapolis, and Detroit—may soon be 
heard on a single long-playing high 
fidelity record, each playing the same 
piece! Its title: The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner. The project got under way when a 
radio station owner in New York dis 
covered to his amazement that there 
were no hi-fi disks of the national anthem. 
Record companies told him that the 
anthem takes less than one inch of 
a 10 or 12 inch L.P. disk, and that it did 
not seem to pair logically with othe: 
pieces of music. They agreed, however, 
to cooperate in producing a disk which 
would present the anthem played by 
America’s top orchestras. The disk 
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African leaders. 


would be available free to the nation’s 
150,000 schools and for a small fee to 
3,755 radio and TV stations. Distribu 
tion will probably be handled by the 
American Heritage Foundation. 


Six “Witches” Cleared. Massachusetts 
has cleared the last of the “witches” of 
Salem—265 years after they died for 
their “crimes.” Governor Foster Furcolo 
signed a resolution, passed earlier by 
the Massachusetts legislature, absolving 
the last six of an original group of 22. 
During the witchcraft hysteria of 1692, 
nineteen persons were hanged, two 
died in jail awaiting trial, and one was 
stoned to death. In 1711, sixteen of the 
group were cleared, following a peti 
tion to the legislature by relatives. But 
six did not have any relatives to petition 
for them. Since then historically inter 
ested persons have periodically asked 
the legislature to clear the last six 


Stories in a Sentence 


>For the first time since 1776, Uncle 
Sam knows how much public land he 
owns: 17,036,000 acres, according to 
the Bureau of Land Management. 

Consumer prices rose this summer to 
an all-time high, with July’s food prices 
at their highest peak since 1952. 

The payroll for civilian employment 
in the Executive branch of the Federal 
Government reached a record during 


fiscal 1956-57: $11,000,474,000 


Quick 
ON THE 


1. Identify: (a) Neil H. McElroy; 
(b) Afif Bizry; (c) William E. Proxmire 
How did each make news? 

2. How would a Red take-over in 
Syria affect the United States? Europe? 
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Science in the News 


How does it feel to float alone 
through space 19 miles above the 
earth? 

Only one man in the world can 
answer this question from first-hand 
experience. He is Major David 
Simons, an Air Force doctor. He re- 
cently rode a giant plastic balloon a 
record-smashing 102,000 feet into 
the stratosphere. 

Major Simons set two new records 
on his flight. He soared 6,000 feet 
higher than any previous manned- 
balloon flight. He also logged man’s 
longest visit to outer space, spending 
16 of his 32 hours aloft at an altitude 
of over 90,000 feet. 

Major Simons made his sky- 
scraping trip sealed inside an alumi- 
num cylinder eight feet in height 
and three feet in diameter. Cramped 
around him were cameras, a tele- 
scope, and other instruments for 
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Wide World photo 
Record-breaking balloon was launched 
from bottom of open pit iron mine in 
Minnesota. Tall walls of mine protected 
balloon from winds during its take-off. 


gathering and recording data about 
the atmosphere of outer space. This 
capsule-like gondola was suspended 
from a tear-shaped plastic balloon 
280 feet high and 200 feet around. 

What's it like on the threshold of 
outer space? Space-seer Simons ra- 
dioed to the ground: “The sun is 
fierce white with dark sky around it 
...the sky is turning a deep purplish 
black...a color I can’t really de- 
scribe ... north of me is an even more 
violet tinge. The stars glow like an 
animal's eyes. I have a ringside view 
of the heavens!” 

But Major Simons could not per- 
mit the scenery of the stratosphere 
to distract him from his mission. His 
job: to gather information that will 
help determine whether man can 
adapt himself to space flight. 

A team of scientists is now study- 
ing the way Major Simons reacted 
to the isolation and confinement of 
his flight. Other scientists are exam- 
ining the atmospheric data recorded 
by the instruments inside the gon- 
dola. Their findings will help speed 
the day when man will prowl through 
outer space in space ships. 

After*32 hours in the air, Major 
Simons was glad to get his feet back 
on solid earth. He credited the suc- 
cess of his flight to years of inten- 
sive preparation and training. But 
he also revealed with a grin that his 
wife and four children had given 
him>a good-luck charm. It bore a 
map of the moon and an inscription 
that cautioned: “When you land 
here, it's time to return.” Major 
Simons did not quite reach the moon. 
But he did prove, the Air Force an- 
nounced, that it is now safe for man 
to fly into outer space. 


Unwanted Visitor from Asia 


4 major epidemic is brewing for 
the U. S. Already it is felling scores 
of Americans in every state. What 
can we expect when the epidemic 
unleashes its full fury? Doctors pre- 
dict it could attack 30,000,000 Amer- 
icans—one fifth of our population. 





Wide World photo 
Space man Major Simons made this flash 
photo of himself during ascent. Sky was 
“purplish black,”” sun ‘‘fierce white.” 


The disease, called Asiatic—or 
Asian—flu, was born in Red China 
last January. It hopscotched around 
the world in less than 20 weeks, and 
made -its unwelcome appearance in 
the U. S. early in June. 

Influenza is the only disease of our 
time that can cause worldwide epi- 
demics. There are three types of flu 
virus. For some unknown reason, one 
of these types mutates into a new 
type about four times every hundred 
years. Result? The natural immunity 
that people build against the old 
type does not guard them against 
the new one. That is why Asiatic flu 
packs such a wallop! 

Asiatic flu is accompanied by a 
five-day siege of splitting headaches, 
vore throats, shaking chills, aching 
muscles, and 103-degree fevers. For- 
tunately, although Asiatic flu is 
highly ccntagious, its attack is usu- 
ally mild. But it weakens its victims 
so much that it sometimes leaves 
them vulnerable to — pneumonia, 
tuberculosis, and other deadly dis- 
eases. 

There's relief in sight. Scientists 
have developed a flu vaccine. It will 
protect 70 per cent of those inocu- 
lated with it for a period of from 
three to twelve months. 

Enough vaccine to head off an 
epidemic will be available in the 
coming months. The nation’s labora- 
tories are now working day and 
night to mass-produce it. 
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1. READING A MAP 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following questions write the cor- 
rect answer. 

1. What sea 
on Muscat and Oman? 


borders 


: 2. On what body of 
water is Hormuz in Iran located? 


> 


: 3. In which direction 
would you travel if you went directly 
from the Buraimi Oasis to Nizwa? 


. 4. What jis the geo- 
graphic term we use to describe a 
land formation such as Saudi Arabia? 


5. About how many 
miles is it from Adam to the seaport 
ot Muscat? 


Number right 


ll. WORDS IN THE NEWS 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following words write the number 
preceding the correct explanation. 

a. satellite (political) 

1. any member of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations 

2. a territory 

3. a diplomatic achievement 

4. a small nation wholly domi- 
nated by a larger power 

b. devaluation (financial) 

1. a fall in prices which occurs 
generally when there is a 
falling demand for goods 


2. reduction of the value of its 

money by a government, in 

relation to the world-wide 

price of gold 

3. a situation in which people 
get less value for their money 
because of a rise in prices 

4. failure of political party to 
keep confidence of voters 

union shop 

1. a plant in which newly em- 
ployed workers must join 
the union as a condition of 
keeping their jobs 

2. a plant in which no union 
workers are employed 

3. a plant in which every 
worker must be a member 
of the union before he 
go to work 

4. a place where union mem- 
bers hold their 


can 


meetings 


. affidavit 


1. legal action against a person 
accused of a crime 

2. court order ordering a per- 
son or group to cease Carry 
ing on certain activities 

3. written statement made un- 
der oath, before an official 

4. contract between two parties 

filibuster 

1. arrangement by which legis 
lators agree to vote for each 
other’s bills 
pigeon-holing of a bill in 
committee 

. a police raid 

4. prolonged talking by one or 
more members of a legisla 

tive body in the hope of 

forcing the majority to give 

up a disputed bill 


Number right 


lil. IN THE UNITED STATES 


a. 


The population of the United 
States is about 

1. 75 million 

2. 125 million 

3. 170 million 

4. 1 billion 


. A Senate committee headed by 


John McClellan (Democrat, Ar- 

kansas) is investigating the 

1. treaty making powers of the 
President 

2. cost of foreign aid 


21 





PEELE LLLLLLLLOL EDLY, 
TO STUDENTS 


This test is intended to help your 
> teacher find the strong and weak 
points in your knowledge of cur- 
rent affairs at the beginning of 
the school year. You do not need 
to study anything to prepare for 
it, but answer all the questions. 


My name 
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: My class 
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Total number right 
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3. cost of national defenss 

1. labor racketeering 

Civil rights include all of the 

following, except 

1. the right to vote 

2. the right of an accused pe 
son to be confronted with 
the witnesses against him 
protection of the public from 
harmful foods and drugs 

. the right to hold meetings 

A provision of the Constitution 

which has been used by persons 

who refuse to testify because 

they might thereby incriminate 

themselves is 

1. Article LI 

the Ist Amendment 

the 5th Amendment 

the 14th Amendment 

The major cost of public edu- 

cation is paid for by the 


9 
? 
> 
1. 


1. towns and villages 

2. county governments 

3. state governments 

4. Federal Government 

Since the base period (1947- 

1949), the cost of living in the 

United States has 

1. increased about 20% 

2. decreased about 10% 

3. doubled 
4. increased about 75% 

. The agency of the Federal Gov- 
ernment which seeks to uncover 
espionage (spying) is the 
1. Federal Bureau of Investiga 

tion 

2. Department of Interio: 

3. Department of State 

4. Judiciary 

U. S. territories seeking admis- 

ion as states are 

1. Philippines and Puerto Rico 

2. Puerto Rico and Alaska 

3. Puerto Rico and Guam 

4. Alaska and Hawaii 

The Department of Agriculture 

recently has had to face the 

problem of 

|. sharp rises in crop prices 

2. severe drops in crop prices 

3 


Ss 


sharp increases of parity pay- 
ments to farmers 

. drought in farming areas of 
the Fast 
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During the past year the inter- 
est cost on loans has 

1. declined 

2. increased 

3. remained the same 

4. not been determined 


Number right____ 


1V. WORLD AFFAIRS 


a. 


All of the following will be 

studied during the International 

Geophysical Year, except 

l. polar ice caps 

2. the sun’s radiations 

3. gravity and earth’s magnet- 
ism 

4. causes of the Cold War 


. All of the following countries 


have exploded atomic and hy- 
drogen bombs, except 

1. France 

2. Great Britain 

3. United States 

4. Russia 


. The “open skies” plan of aerial 


inspection to discourage sur- 


Ave anenevieninev tent 


CNOA LEST 


prise attacks was proposed by 
the 

1. French foreign minister 

2. Russian prime minister 

3. President of the U. S. 

4. Secretary General of U. N. 


. A nation seeking unification is 
. Argentina 3. Italy 
2. Germany 4. Spain 
. Which of following is not a 
member of the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization (NATO)? 
1. Belgium 
2. Poland 
38. United States 
4. West Germany 
A country with which U. S. has 
restricted its trade is 
1. China 3. Switzerland 
2. Guatemala 4. Turkey 
. A country in which an anti- 
Communist uprising was crushed 
ruthlessly with Soviet troops is 
1. East Germany 3. Hungary 
2. Greece 4, Rumania 
. Right of free passage through 
Gulf of Aqaba is claimed by 
i. Egypt 
2. Israel 
3. Jordan 
4. Saudi Arabia 
A natural resource which makes 
the Middle East vital to both 
East and West is 
1. gold 
2. oil 


3. rubber 

4. tin 

A country which gained its in- 
dependence in 1957 is 

1. Indonesia 3. Pakistan 

2. Malaya 4. Philippines 


Number right 


V. READING A GRAPH 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements place a “T” 
if it is true, an “F” if it is false, and 
“NS” if there is not sufficient infor- 


| 


Vil. PERSONALITIES IN THE NEWS 


On the line to the left of the names in Column A, write the number pre- 
ceding the correct description in Column B. 


Column A 


. Konrad Adenauier 
. Fulgencio Batista 


Herbert Brownell 


. Dag Hammarskjold 


». James Hoffa 


Nikita Khrushchev 


g. Neil McElroy 


. Harold Macmillan 


George Meany 
Marshal Tito 


Column B 


. Leader in the Teamsters. Union 

. British prime minister 

. U. S. Attorney General 

. First secretary of the Soviet Com- 
munist party 

. Yugoslav dictator 

. Secretary General of U. N. 

. President of the A. F. L.-C. I. O. 

. U. S. Secretary of Defense 

. Senate majority leader 

10. German chancellor 

11. President of Cuba 


Number right 


mation in the graph on which to base 
a conclusion. 


eS 


In 1956 total public employ- 
ment in the U.S. was 7,700,000. 


2. Between 1940 and 1956 total 


public employment in the U. S. 
increased by over 3,000,000. 


3. In 1950 Federal public employ- 


Vi. 


. Both Federal 


ment was greater than state and 
local public employment. 


. A major factor in the increase 


in Federal public employment 
since 1940 is the increased 
services offered by the Federal 
Government. , 


and state and 
local public employment in- 
creased steadily between 1940 
and 1950. 


wi L 
L 


right 





UNDERSTANDING 
A CARTOON 


On the line to the left of each of 
the following statements place a “T” 
if it is true and an “F” if it is false. 
Draw upon your knowledge of world 


affairs. 
__1. Nuclear bombs may be used by 


NATO in defense of the West. 


2. The cartoonist opposes the use 


of nuclear bombs in event of 
war. 


3. The possession of nuclear weap- 


ons by NATO is a warning to 
any enemy that Western de- 
fenses are strong. 


. NATO is pitifully weak and its 


defenses would crumble with- 
out the aid of nuclear weapons. 


. The cartoon by Berryman ap- 


peared originally in The Wash- 
ington Star. 

















FFeom AN ELECTRIC COMPANY 
COAL ELEVATOR,CRANE OPERATOR 
AL MCDEVITT SPOTS A DROWNING 

BOY IN THE RIVER! 








HEADLONG FOR 
THE 
FAILING BOY 

















SINALLY HE REACHED A TUG 
AT THE COMPANY DOCK 


ANOTHER TRUE 
ADVENTURE - SHOWING 
THAT THE PEOPLE OF 
THE ELECTRIC COMPANIES 
ARE GOOD NEIGHBORS 
TO HAVE 





b\L RAN DOWN FLIGHTS OF 
STAIRS—DISROBING AS HE WENT 
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ON THAT BOAT! 














HE'S ALREADY 
WE'RE JOHNNY'S ) BACK UP IN 
PARENTS.wE / HIS TOWER, 
WANT TO <“MA‘AM, UNLOADING 
THANK THE \ COAL TO BRING 


MAN WHO | YOU ELECTRICITY 
SAVED HIM 
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“ABOVE AND BEYOND THE 
CALL OF DUTY"COMES 
NATURALLY TO THE MEN 

AND WOMEN OF 

ELECTRIC LIGHT AND 

POWER COMPANIES. 

THEY ARE TRAINED TO 
KEEP ELECTRIC SERVICE 
GOOD AND ARE DEVOTED 

TO LENDING A HELPING 
HAND TO THEIR NEIGHBORS 

—BOTH ON THE JOB AND OFF 


electricity you ever need 


AMERICAS INDEPENDENT ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ANO POWER COMPANIES.* 


*Company names on request through this magazine 
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WHAT IS YOUR BIGGEST PROB- 
LEM? And how are you solving it? 
Remember these queries? We tossed 
them to you before school closed last 
spring—before summer, sun, and swim- 
ming made you forget ever had 
any problems. 

You do have problems, you told us, 
but most of you seem to have solutions. 
Surprisingly, you criticized yourselves, 
above all! You have trouble making 
conversation, getting along with others. 
wasting time, speaking in public. Buck- 
ling down to the books and finding 
time for all your activities came next 
on the list, followed by troubles with 
your appearance, family, budget, dates, 
and future. See how these typical prob- 
lems compare with your own. 


you 


I never seem to have enough time to 
do the things I want. During the day 
I’m in school, and when school lets out 
at 3:35, 1 go to baseball practice. By 
the time I get home and eat, it’s 7:30. 
Then my sister and I have to do dishes 
and by the time I get my homework 
done it’s 9:30. That leaves half an how 
to do what I want. Saturdays I work 
around the house, Sunday morning I go 
to church. The afternoon is free until 
6:00 when we go see my grandparents. 
There’s my whole week. I never have 
time to go fishing or camping, or just to 
sit around the house and read 

Gus Dodd 
Worcester, Mass. 


| get stage fright! Whenever some 
thing has to be read or acted in front 
of an audience at school, I'm picked 
and I almost get panicky every time. 
I'm helping myself overcome this by 
standing in front of a mirror and saying 
my speech or part, or by shutting the 
door to my room so that I can hear my- 
self speak. Now when I do get up to 
recite, I’m not really scared at all. 
Mary Ann Brantley 
St. Mary’s Academy 
Paducah, Kentucky 


My most aggravating problem is my 
forgetfulness. You name it, I've lost it! 

If the retail value of all the articles 
I've lost were totaled, the sum would 
buy me a good used car, insurance, re- 
stocked engine, and gasoline for a year. 
Look at this list: a radio, a $10 bill, an 


English Moroccan leather billfold, a 
jacket, a pair of gloves, a golf club and 
much more. I've tried my utmost, but 
always somewhere along the line I slip 
up. It’s not that people are dishonest, 
it’s just that I am too smart for pick- 


pockets. I don’t give them a chance. 


This fault isn’t so bad now, but how 
will it be when I have a wife and 
family to support? 

Jim Stansfield 

Winona (Minn.) High School 


My biggest problem is—brothers. 
They always make fun of your friends, 
get into your letters, talk about what 
you wear, where you go, and what you 
do, what time you get home. Why can't 
brothers be seen and not heard? 

Sharon Hood 
St. Edmond’s 
Fort Dodge, lowa 


Being an only child is my greatest 
problem. Many people have precon- 
ceived ideas about only children, such 
as. “They're just a bunch of brats.” 
Usually people find what they're looking 
for. The problem comes in proving that 
you're not a problem child. This takes 
much stamina and courage, but it is 
possible to change people’s minds. 

Paul Tyner 
Abilene (Tex.) Christian High School 


My parents never let me know 
whether I can go out until the last 
minute. I have to ask Dad, then Mother, 
then Dad, etc., before I finally get an 
answer. Then I’m not ready and usu- 
ally have to stay home. What a prob- 
lem! 

Lillian Rinehart 
Jones, Michigan 


My clothes take up far too much 
room. Most of them are too small for 
me or don’t fit the style of clothes being 
worn to school or to parties, but they 
are of good material and all fairly ex- 
pensive so I hesitate to discard them. 
I've been trying to get a blended ward- 
robe, which is hard to do when I can 
buy only a skirt or blouse once in a 
while. Also, my mother buys a lot of 
my clothes and it is hard to match 
clothes with two people buying. 

I think my problem could be solved 
if I could purchase clothes a few at a 


time, with Mother approving of what | 
buy. 

Sandy Kutner 

New York, New York 


My biggest problem is the upkeep of 
my car. | work on Saturday morning 
and make $4.00, but with dates and 
other expenses I hardly have enough to 
keep my car running. | have to be care- 
ful or I run out of money before the 
following Saturday. 

Jerry Packard 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


A lot of people think it’s an asset to 
be small. I don’t agree with them. 
Whenever I go somewhere I'm not 
known, I’m treated like a little kid. I 
miss out on a lot of things, especially 
girls. They don’t pay much attention to 
a boy my size. It’s a handicap for driv- 
ing, although I do have a license and 
drive by sitting on a blanket. 

Dick Cocker 
Winona (Minn.) H.S. 


To me, having a neat bedroom is 
necessary, but because I share my room 
with my sister, I have a problem. She 
doesn’t care if her clothes are strewn 
over the room, or if her dresser is jum- 
bled with odds and ends. | still haven't 
thought of a way to impress her with 
the importance of keeping a bedroom 
neat. 

Judie Stamn: 
St. Mary’s Academy 
Paducah, Kentucky 


It has gotten to the point where I’m 
almost ashamed to put a letter in the 
mail because I know all the words 
aren't spelled correctly. We have spell- 
ing in English every day, and it has 
brought my grade down. I guess I'll 
just have to study harder. 

Lloyd Scott 
Abilene (Tex.) Christian High School 





NEXT “JAM SESSION” 


WHAT ARE THE NECESSARY 
INGREDIENTS FOR A SUCCESS- 
FUL MARRIAGE? Are teen-agers 
mature enough for marriage? What 
do you think of the increasing 
number of teen-age marriages? What 
age do you think is ideal for mar- 
riage—and why? We'd like to know 
what you think, so send your opin- 
ions to: JAM SESSION, Scholastic 
Magazines, 33 West 42nd Street, 
New York 36, N.Y.. Letters must 
be mailed on or before October 11, 
1957, in order to be eligible for 








publication. 











Catch their eye in a handsome Arrow University Glen, an 
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The Friendly 


Persuader 
WILLIAM PENN 


HE darkest day in William Penn's 

life was the day his father told him 
to forsake his Quaker ways or leave 
home forever. Young William ~ loved 
and admired his father, a naval hero, 
more than any other man alive. But he 
could not go against his beliefs. 

Vainly he tried to persuade his father 
that his use of “thee” and “thou,” and 
his refusal to remove his hat, meant no 
disrespect. The elder Penn, furious with 
anger, ordered him to get out. 

William Penn was to know many sad 
days—in prison for preaching, hiding 
out from his enemies, betrayed by his 
friends, disappointed in his own son— 
but the clash between his Quaker be- 
liefs and his father’s plans for him 
meant true heartbreak. It was not until 
shortly before the older Penn’s death 
that father and son were reconciled. 

What caused their differences? Each 
had strength of character and each was 
firm in his convictions. 

These were the qualities that caused 
William Penn to tell the Bishop of Lon- 
don: “My prison shall be my grave be- 
fore I will budge a jot. For I owe obe- 
dience of the Conscience to no mortal 
man.” Imprisoned on _ trumped-up 
charges, Penn refused to knuckle down 
to the authorities. 


Life of Trial and Triumph 


So it went throughout his life—a life 
of stern trials and frequent imprison- 
ments, but a life of tremendous triumph 
and accomplishment. The great state of 
Pennsylvania is a monument to William 
Penn’s wisdom and goodness. He be- 
queathed to the world many of its most 
cherished ideals: honest and demo- 
cratic government, friendliness in human 
relations, and religious liberty. 

Born in London in 1644, William 
Penn grew up in nearby Essex. His 
father was Vice Admiral of the British 


Navy and a popular hero. As a bey, 
William worshipped his famous father. 
This hero worship continued through- 
out his life, even after their disagree- 
ment. 

For in many ways the two men were 
alike. Each believed in fair dealing, in 
honesty, and in firmness in the right. 
It was unfortunate that the “right” for 
William was not the same as the “right” 
for his father. 


In and Out of Prisons 


Growing up in a time of great re- 
ligious controversy, young William was 
soon attracted to the Quakers. They 
taught that man could communicate 
directly with God, and that it was 
wrong to put one man above another. 
William admired the simplicity and sin- 
cerity of the Quaker teachings. Even 
the name—the Society of Friends of 
Truth—had a ring of frankness about it. 

But his father was planning a very 
different sort of life for William. Vice 
Admiral Sir William Penn was a wealthy 
and honored man. He enrolled his son 
at Christ Church, one of the more aris- 
tocratic colleges at Oxford, and started 
him on a career of serving the state. 

But Penn rebelled at the frivolity and 
superficiality of the Oxford undergrad- 
uates, and began to attend Quaker 
meetings. When he was expelled from 
Oxford for his religious activities, his 
father was crushed. But he thought 
perhaps a “grand tour” of the Euro- 
pean continent would cure the lad. 

Penn took the tour, enlarged his 
knowledge, and improved his manners. 
He returned a polished young gentle- 
man and more acceptable to his father, 
but still, at heart, a Quaker. 

From that time on Penn was in and 
out of prisons, in and out of favor with 
the court, in difficulty with the religious 
and civil authorities, but eternally fixed 





Your Class Can Win a Free Set of the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica 


Fer details see page 33 
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en the ideals he was to spread to so 
many parts of the world, 

These ideals led him to establish the 
colony of Pennsylvania in 1681. The 
king owed his father some money, and 
William agreed to collect the debt in 
lands in America. Penn wanted to call 
the colony “Sylvania” (woodland), but 
King Charles insisted that the name 
Penn be added, in honor of his father. 

Penn drew up a “Frame of Govern- 
ment” which later served as a model, 
in part, for the Federal Constitution. 
He made a treaty with the Indians 
which the great French writer Voltaire 
described as “the only treaty never 
sworn to and never broken.” He de- 
clared complete freedom of religious 
belief for all. 

Penn’s governors, including his own 
son, did much to undo the great work 
he had begun. But the “friendly per- 
suader” had his triumph when the 
people realized that Penn’s principles 
were the only truly workable ones. 


Foreshadowed the World Court 


Although William Penn was born 
and died in England, he was truly an 
American, for he gave to this country 
many of its basic principles of govern- 
ment and of civil and religious liberty. 
He founded the city of Philadelphia 
(which means “brotherly love”) and 
lived in the new colony for many years. 

When territorial disputes took him 
back to England in 1701, Penn never 
returned, A crooked agent had robbed 
him through the years, and now pre- 
sented a bill that was unpayable. Threat- 
ened with debtor’s prison, the trusting 
Penn was saved by his friends but 
forced to hide out in London. 

In 1712 Penn suffered a paralytic 
stroke. From then until his death in 
1718 he was forced to lead a less active 
life. But the man who had founded a 
great colony on the Quaker principles 
of friendliness and moderation, and 
who had extended his thinking even to 
the subject of world peace (in an essay 
which foreshadowed the World Court 
at the Hague), had seen his faith ful- 
filled. —LEONARD PARIs 





“My Army Recruiter 
gave me choice 
of job training” 





before enlistment” 


“After looking into the other services, I picked Army because it really 

offers you the best deal—a chance to choose just the job training you 

want before you enlist. I was sure surprised at how many courses there 

were to choose from—over 100! I picked Construction Drafting, and 

the course is even better than I'd expected. It’s giving me the practical 

experience | need to become an expert in my field. What’s more, I’ve 

got a chance to take even more courses later on. Believe me, only the 

: : Army guarantees you this sort of training. Why don’t you find out 
M/Sgt. Alfred De Baun about this program from your Army Recruiter? My recruiter was a 


Army Recruiter real nice guy and sure helped me get what I wanted.” 


Cleveland, Ohio Yv 


Pvt. Henry W. Luetkemeyer, Jr. 
Euclid, Ohio 
Graduate, Euclid High School 


YOUR ARMY RECRUITER OFFERS YOU 
THIS SAME SPECIAL DEAL 











The Army Recruiter in your town can give you 
the same deal Henry’s got. There are over 100 
courses to choose from—photography, medicine, 
finance, communications, engineering—prac- 
tically everything. And the course you pick is the 
course you get! You receive a written guarantee 


that a place in class is reserved for you after high 
school graduation. And not until then do you 
actually enlist. If you’re a senior, you can prepare 
yourself for a rewarding future right now! Just 
see your Army Recruiter and reserve the course 
of your choice—at no obligation! 


Get choice, not chance, from your Army Recruiter 














HE nicest guy in baseball—that’s 

what everybody calls Gil Hodges. 
And for once, everybody is right. The 
strapping Dodger first baseman is big 
league in every sense of the term. A 
kind, gentle, soft-spoken giant, who's 
never been fired or thrown out of a 
ball game, Gil has class written all over 
him. 

But fine character isn’t ail he has. 
He also happens to ‘be loaded with 
talent. With his catlike grace and 
huge, quick hands, he’s the greatest 
fielding first baseman of our time. And 
he swings a mean bat. Over the past 
10 years, he’s whacked close to 300 
homers and slugged in 1,000~ runs. 
That spells terrific p-o-w-e-r. 

When Gil get away to the greatest 
start of his career this year—leading 
the league in hitting for nearly half 
the season—it made me a most happy 
fella. I had to drop into the Dodger 
clubhouse to talk it over with him. 

“Gil,” I .said, “how come you're 
making like a Ted Williams this 
year?” 

The big guy flashed that wonderful- 
ly warm smile of his. “Honestly, I 
can’t tell you,” he replied. He thought 
about it for a while, then added: “Per- 
haps it’s because I'm not swinging as 
hard or trying to pull every ball to left 
field. I'm hitting a lot to right, going 
for the single instead of the home run 
all the time. 

“Could also be that 'm keeping my 
front shoulder in there more. That 
used to be my weakness. I'd sort. of 
step away from the pitch, and I'd be 
a dead duck on a sharp curve over 
the outside corner. By keeping my 
shoulder in there longer, I can now 
reach that outside pitch. Golly, I hope 
I can keep it up! The club sure can 
use a hot bat.” 

My next question was on the sub- 
ject of clutch-hitting. “Let's suppose 
it’s the last half of the ninth. The 
Dodgers are a run behind. Bases are 
loaded with two out. The game is in 
your hands. How do you keep from 
‘choking up?” 








“The trick,” replied Big Gil, “is to 
relax. Forget the score. Forget the 
outs. Just concentrate on the next pitch 
and nothing else. Once you start press- 
ing and worrying, the pitcher has you 
licked.” 

“Of course you can’t always get the 
big hit. Nobody can. But you can al- 
ways give your best. And that’s all 
anyone can ask. If you'll do your best 
even when the going is easy, you'll 
prepare yourself for the tight spots.” 

That Gil practices what he preaches 
is proved by his record. He leads the 
National League in grand-slams (hom- 
ers with the bases loaded). As I write 
this, he has 13 of these big blows to 
his credit—which is the all-time league 
record. 

Gil’s Most Exciting Day 

Another record Hodges is proud of 
is being one of the five big leaguers 
who have: hit four home runs in one 
game. He blasted those four blows in 
1950 against the Boston (now the 
Milwaukee) Braves. 

“That was mv most exciting day in 
baseball,” Gil told us, “and I'll never 
forget it. Something else Ill never 
forget is the way the Brooklyn fans 
kept rooting for me during the worst 
slump of my career.” 

The slump began late in September 
on the day the Dodgers clinched the 
1952 pennant. In the few remaining 
games, Gil went to bat 10 times with- 
out getting a hit. At first no one no- 
ticed he wasn’t hitting. Then came the 
World Se ies against the Yankees. 
Gil came up 21 times—and didn’t hit 
safely once! 

When the 1953 season opened, Gil 
picked up right where he left off. He'd 
rap a single in one game, another a 
few games later. None of his hits were 
homers, or even booming doubles. 
During one stretch, he went to bat 19 
times without connecting. His batting 
average dropped to a measly .187. 
After a month, he was benched. 

Now you know _ baseball fans. 
They're the most impatient people 





Basehball’s 
Nicest Guy 





alive. When a player goes into a bad 
slump, they make life miserable for 
him. They jeer and hoot and boo, 
often making it necessary to trade the 
player to some other team. 

But a strange thing happened in 
Brooklyn—one of the strangest and 
most heart-warming things that ever 
happened in basebail. The fans, to a 
man, rallied behind Gill They started 
bombarding him with encouraging let- 
ters and good-luck charms. Every time 
he came to bat, they stood up and 
cheered. This, mind you, for a .187 
hitter! 

This wonderful outpouring of affec- 
tion had to work. Suddenly Gil found 
his batting eye. Over a three-week 
period, he made 37 hits in 95 tries— 
and went on to have his greatest year 
in baseball, hitting .302 with 31 hom- 
ers and 122 runs batted in. 

“Tll never forget how the fans— 
and my teammates—kept rooting for 
me,” Gil said. “You keep encouraging 
a fellow in a slump and he’s bound to 
snap out of it. His confidence comes 
back.” 

This season Gil again is a great 
favorite in Brooklyn. He and his fam- 
ily now live there, close to the ball 
park. Gil was born in Princeton, Ind., 
then lived in Petersburg, Ind., before 
coming to Brooklyn. During World 
War II, he was a Marine for 29 
months and served on Okinawa. 

[t was now game time. I said good- 
by to Gil and shook his mighty mitt. 
My own hand got lost, for Gil owns 
the biggest and most powerful hands in 
baseball. “I don’t know why Gil wears 
a ‘first baseman’s glove,” Pee Wee 
Reese once said jokingly. “He cer- 
tainly doesn’t need one.” 

As the big fellow trotted out of the 
clubhouse, I called out: “How about 
hitting a homer today, Gil?” I wasn’t 
really serious, of course. But you know 
how Lady Luck smiles sometimes. In 
Hodges’ first time up, on the very first 
pitch, boom! He put one over the left 
field fence! 

—Herman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 
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‘sma \ Canvas Gym 


Foundation 


Shoes for boys and 
1. The important “P-F" rigid wedge ‘ f y 
helps keep the weight of the ha girls feature tough, 
body on the outside of the , » | non-marking soles 
normal foot—decreasing f Cay with traction treads 
foot and leg muscle At ae : ‘ ? 
strain, increasing ) A for quick stops and 
endurance. BS cant starts . . . sponge 
2. Sponge rubber te : cushion insoles . 
~ SS 4 extra-quality, venti- 
lated uppers. 


& 


Ask your dealer for a FREE copy of the “Bob Cousy Basketball Hints Booklet’’ when you buy your “P-F' Gym Shoes. 


“ "* 
“J” CANVAS GYM SHOES are made only by B. F. Goodrich and Hood Rubber Company, Watertown, Mass. 
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insurance 
‘goes steady’ 
with your 
income.” 


When you talk to a Mutual Benefit 
Life man about starting your 
insurance program, don’t worry that 
he'll try to sell you a whacking lot 
of insurance. He believes in planning 
your life insurance so that the 
premiums are in keeping with your 
income—lower while your income 

is modest, higher when you're more 
prosperous. What’s more he’ll help 
you adjust your program as you go 
along to make sure your protection 
takes care of your changing needs. 


Getting in touch with your « 
Mutual Benefit Life man early in 
life is just good business—it costs 
you nothing and you get the benefit 
of the same specialized advice and 
counsel on life insurance that he 
provides for the successful men 

and women in your community. 


THE 


Mutual 
Benefit 
Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


SLOW, warm rain began as the 

three-car train rolled over the curv- 
ing tracks, bright and wet, into Hanak 
that day. Only three people stepped 
down to the soggy wood of the plat- 
form. Two of them moved purposefully 
to the cabstand. The third, a scuffed 
brown bag in hand, stopped to look 
around him. He was a stranger. He was 
a small man, thin, slightly stooped. He 
might have been forty, or more—or less. 
His face told little. His air was one of 
curiously alert repose. 


Reprinted by permission from This Week. 
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By KEN W. PURDY 


lt was a long way from the blazing Czech village 


to the small New England town 


The One _ 
Who Escaped 


The exhausts of the short-line Diesel 
banged out and the train moved away 
behind him. He walked along the plat- 
form to the station. It was a typical old- 
fashioned New England depot, Vic- 
torian ard serene. The lettering on the 
gable was green on a white board. 
HANAK. Karl Tazlo stared at it. A maa 
in a crooked cap, wheeling the mail, 
let his big cart drift to a stop. 

“Good morning,” Tazlo said. 

“Morning.” 

“Can you tell me, perhaps,” Tazlo 
said, “where I will find the memorial?” 

“The memorial?” 

“Yes, please: the memorial to the old 
town of Hanak, the other Hanak, the 








one in Czechoslovakia. I think it fs in 
a playing field, no? A park?” 

The baggageman looked at him odd- 
ly. “Ah, that memorial,” he said. “Sure. 
That’s in a park. But hardly anybody 
goes out to see it.” 

“I would like to go see it,” Karl Tazlo 
said. 

“Well, the place you mean, you take 
a No. 4 bus and get off at the Belton 
Street Park,” the man said. “You get 
the bus over on the corner. The driver'll 
tell you.” 

Tazlo thanked him and walked to 
the bus stop. The little station square 
was flanked on three sides by third-rate 
stores, an occasional saloon, and a filling 
station. He climbed on the bus and told 
the driver where he wanted to go. The 
man looked at him curiously, but he 
said, “Okay, Mac,” and the bus moved 
on. Karl Tazlo settled back in his seat 
with a happy air. This was the last 
stage of a pilgrimage. It had been a 
long way, from Hanak in Czechoslo- 
vakia, 1945, to Hanak in America in 
1957, a long way and hard way, too. 


., WAS a ten-minute ride. The place 
appeared to be near the edge of the 
town. The houses were poor. No flowers, 
few shrubs marked their lawns. The 
park itself was not much more than an 
oversize vacant lot, bushy with weeds, 
and as the bus rolled away, a knot of 
panic moved up in Karl Tazlo’s throat. 
They had misunderstood him. This was 
not the place; it couldn’t be the place. 
He walked toward the lot. There was 
nothing that could remotely be de- 
scribed as a memorial—except, at the 
other end, where the ground was bare 
in a diamond-shape...something stood 
there, off to one side. 

When he was close he knew it was 
a stone, a slab perhaps ten feet square 
set upon a base, plain granite. Wild, 
weedy grasses covered the base and the 
whole area around it. He moved to the 
front of the monument. Here was a 
marking: “IN MEMORY OF THE 
PEOPLE OF HANAK, CRUSHED BY 
BARBARISM BUT LIVING FOR- 
EVER IN THE HEARTS OF THOSE 
WHO LUVE FREEDOM.” The letter- 
cutting had been shallow; it was weath- 
ering. Beneath it was a small bronze 
circlet around a blackened, gaping hole. 
This must have held the flame. Obvi- 
ously, it had not burned for years. 

Karl Tazlo sat on the narrow base of 
the stone, and his head fell to his hands. 
He could. see so clearly now that other 
Hanak, in a brig’t and lovely valley, 
the square church steeple over all—the 
avengers had forced the women and the 
children under twelve into the church, 
locked the doors and burned it flat. His 
own good house, his father’s, and down 

(Continued on page 34) 


HOW NEW RULE CHANGES 
TURNED THE TIDE FOR MIDVILLE 


MIDVILLE HAD BEEN THE FAVORITE BUT FUMBLES AND INCOMPLETED) 
PASSES HAD COST THEM THE GAME. BACK IN THE LOCKER ROOM UY 
THE COACH WAS SAYING.-- | tHe NEW HIGH 4%) Yj 


7 SCHOOL AND INTERCOLLEGIATE RULES ALLOW ue =e 
RUBBER-COVERED FOOTBALLS. BEFORE THE 
BIG GAME NEXT WEEK WE'LL WORK WITH 
RUBBER-COVERED BALLS BY SEAMLESS 
AND LICK THESE FUMBLES ! 
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THE DAY OF THE BIG GAME WAS WET AND MUDDY BUT... 


iq ~WHAT A PASS! HOW DID JACK ¥q Z 
EVER CATCH THAT WET BALL 2? 47 ANOTHER TOUCHDOWN ! 

oS é' THAT WRAPS UP THE GAME }/ 

{ FOR MIOVILLE ! ee N/' 
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SSS ae ——— Sy ed 
=] BECAUSE IT NEVER GETS SOGGY... | 
ACTUALLY RESISTS MOISTURE ! | 


EVEN IN WET WEATHER 
YOU GET A SURE GRIP ON 
A BALL BY SEAMLESS... 











® The new rubber-covered footballs by 
SEAMLESS are approved for all official 
games. They make the game better. Get 
one yourself—your game will improve. 
Footballs by SEAMLESS haye a scuff-proof 
surface ... they hold their shape and air 
pressure throughout the roughest, toughest 
games. Ask for footballs by SEAMLESS at 
your favorite sporting goods store. 


ATHLETIC GOODS DIVISION 











THE SEAMLESS russerR COMPANY 


NEW HAVEN 3, CON Y., U.S.A. 





Watering Places 


By Richard Stone, Meeteetse High School, Meeteetse, Wyoming 


Tennis star scores 


*Starred words refer to bodies of water. 
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Each puzzle shovid be 
built around one subj 


from History, A 

ence, or any other field 
of knowledge. Maximum 
about 50 words, of which 
at least 10 must be re- 





each puzzle published ae 
will pay $10. Entries must 
include puzzle design, 
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that the puzzle is origi- 
nal and his own work. 
Keep a copy as zzles 
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Answers to this week's 
puzzle in next issue. 51 











Smith-Corona’s speedy service makes 
the hardest homework simple, gives 
you free time galore. Get on the ball 
— get a Smith-Corona — world’s first 
and fastest portable typewriter. 


Also at your dealer's: the world’s first 
Electric Portable —the Smith-Corona 
Electric Portable! 


SMITH-CORONA INC SYRACUSE 1 N Y 
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. River in Texas, __ Grande. 
3. French river. 
. Russian river that flows into the Sea 


of Azov. 


. River in Italy. 
2. Song named after Eddie Cantor's 


wife. 


14. “To ___._ or not to igs 
5. God of flocks, pastures, forests, and 


wildlife (Greek myth.). 


. Sound made by a cow. 
. River in Africa that flows into the 


Atlantic Ocean. 


. River in Germany that flows into the 


North Sea. 


. Uranium (chemical symbol). 
26. Gulf separating Saudi Arabia and 


Iran, 


. This movie actress appeared in Ain't 


Misbehavin’ (initials). 


2. President Eisenhower belongs to this 


party (abbr.). 


3. An article of food. 
. By way of. 
. Officer of the Day (abbr.). 
. River in China. 
. The Tar Heel State (abbr.). 
. Body of water off Seattle, Wash., 


Sound. 


. River in Idaho. 
. Chart. 


. Inventor of the cotton gin, 


Whitney. 


. Male star of the movie, A Face in 


the Crowd (initials). 


3. Make a mistake. 
. The Pelican State (abbr.). 
. The Mediterranean ______. sepa- 


rates Europe and Africa. 


. River in Canada. 
. River in Poland. 


. TV canine hero, - 

. Intelligence (abbr. ). 

. Tool with ax-like blade. 
. Small, pointed piece of wire used for 


. Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute 


(abbr. ). 


2. A maiden who was changed into a 


heifer (Greek myth.). 


. Hawaiian Islands (abbr.). 
5. Eccentric. 
. North America (abbr.). 
. River in northern Russia. 
. Fabric used for catching fish. 
. Convert animal hide into leather. 
3. Hawaiian food. 
. Peas grow inside this. 
3. National Guard (abbr.). 
. Wife of Peter Lind Hayes (initials). 
. Lowest whole number. 
21. Great Lake northeast of Michigan. 
22. River in eastern Kansas. 
23. Sea south of Russia. 
. Sea east of Egypt. 
. First name of one of the Gabor 


sisters. 
__ Tin Tin. 


fastening clothes. 


. You mustn’t chew this in school. 
. You use this when you go skiing. 
. Narrow opening. 
2. King of rock and roll (initials). 
. Northeast (abbr.). 
. Alcoholic brew. 
46. Your father’s car runs on this. 
. Epoch. 
. Children’s game. 
2. Germanium (chemical symbol). 
3. Movie star, ____. _____. Horton 


(initials ). 


54. Red Cross (abbr.). 
5. Lutecium (chemical symbol). 











Match our List of 
Creative 
Americans! 


Win a set of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica for your classroom 


Team up with the other students in 
your class and prepare your list of “27 
Creative Americans’—from Colonial 
times to the present. They should be 
chosen from many fields of thought and 
action—government, industry, the arts, 
the sciences, philosophy, literature, so 
cial reform, etc. 

Senior Scholastic 
own list for our “Creative Americans” 
series this year (see page 26). 

The four classrooms (and teachers) 
whose list of Creative Americans comes 
closest to matching our own will each 
receive a set of the Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica. 

Entries are limited to one list for 
each teacher whose classes subscribe 
to Senior Scholastic. In case of ties, 
duplicate sets will be awarded. 

Send your list, postmarked no later 
than October 31, 1957, to: Creative 
Americans, Senior Scholastic, 33 West 
42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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NEW! Clearasil 
Lotion 
Medication 


Doctors’ Scientific Formula 


‘STARVES BLEMISHES 


SKIN-COLORED ... hides pimples while it works 


CLEARASIL is the new-type medication es- 
pecially for pimples. Clinical tests prove it 
reglly works, And now you can get CLEARASIL 
as a smooth, soothing lotion in handy 
squeeze-bottle! In Tube or Lotion, 
CLEARASIL gives you the medications pre- 
scribed by leading skin specialists . .. works 
in a way no so-called “‘medicated”’ cosmetic 
or skin-cream can! 


How Clearasil Works Fast: 





1. Penetrates pimples . kera 
tolytic’ action softens, dissolves 
affected skin tissue so medica- 
thons can penetrate encour- 
growth of healthy, 


ages qui k 
smooth skin! 








2. Stops bacteria antiseptic 
action stops growth of the bac 
teria that can cause and spread 
pimples . helps prevent 


further pimple outbreaks! 





3. ‘Starves’ pimples oil 





absorbing action ‘starves’ pim 





? ore ples dries up and helps 
T gh remove excess oil that ‘feeds 
. works fast to clear 


t 





up pimples! 








Also, the penetrating medical action you 
get with CLEARASII 
ylackheads so they ‘float’ out with normal 
washing. And CLEARASIL works at the source 
of the blackhead problem by di ing up 


softens and loosens 


excess skin oil which may clog 
Skin-colored CLEARASIL blends with any 
complexion, hides pimples and blackheads 
amazingly while it works! It’s greaseless 
and stainless, pleasant to leave on day and 
night for uninterrupted medication 


pores. 


Proved by Skin Specialists . . . Guaran- 
teed! In clinical tests on over 300 patients, 
9 out of every 10 cases of pimples were 
completely cleared up or definitely im- 
proved while using CLEARASIL (either 
Lotion or Tube). It’s guaranteed to work 
for you or money back! Economical, 
long- lasting Lotion squeeze-bottle, onl 
$1.25 (no fed. tax) or Tube, 69¢ and 98e. 
Get CLEARASIL at all drug counters 


- Largest-Selling 
( » Pimple Medication 
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In America 
{Including Canada) 
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Prize-Winning Photo by John 
Ablhauser of the Milwaukee 
Journal with a Pacemaker 
Graphic 45 and Stroboflash, 


EARNS MORE MONEY 
than 


ANY OTHER CAMERA! 


More people earn their living with the Pace- 
maker Graphic than with any other camera. 
Its many users—the news, industrial, pro- 
fessional, and free-lance photographers — all 
bear testimony to its proven performance and 
steady reliability. Here are the main reasons 
for its world-wide acceptance: 


Graphic Rangefinder with built-in Rangelite 
Shutter speeds to 1/1000 second in Speed 
Graphic 

Interchangeable lenses 

Lorge 4” x 5” negative for superb 
enlargements 

Rising, shifting, tilting front 

Double extension bellows for extreme 
close-ups 

Graflok Back for interchangeably using sheet 
film, film packs, glass plates, #120 roll film, 
or Polaroid film in Graphic Polaroid Back. 


GRAFLEX gr 
zoth Anniversary—1887-1957 “ J ‘ 


& SUBSIDIARY OF 
ene me ee ee ae 


Grafiex, Inc., Dept. SC-20 
154 Clarissa St. 
Rochester 3, N.Y. 


Please send me free folders on the Pace- 
maker Graphic, Stroboflash, and “How 
to Make Money with a Graflex Camera.” 
NAME 


ADDRESS 











The One Who Escaped 
(Continued from page 31) 


the crooked street a little way the inn 
where sometimes tourists came to drink 
white wine and wait for climbing 
weather .. . 

He saw their shoes first, when he 
dropped his hands finally: three pairs 
of battered sneakers standing in a row. 
Boys, twelve or so, one perhaps four- 
teen, their eyes wide. They stared, their 
faces unemotional. 

The biggest spoke first. “You sick, 
mister?” he said. 

Karl Tazlo shook his head. 

“Maybe he’s hungry,” one whispered. 

“You hungry, mister?” 

“No,” Karl Tazlo said. “I’m not hun- 
gry, I thank you.” He stood. “You see,” 
he began, “I came here...” He stopped. 
“Tell me,” he said, “do you—do you 
know what this stone is?” 

“Sure, I do,” the biggest boy said. 
“It’s a statue to some town in Europe 
that was bombed. I was here when they 
put it up. My father brought me.” 

“Yes,” Karl Tazlo said. “That's what 
it is, something like that. I came here 
to see it, because I used to live in that 
town.” 

“Gee, were you there when) they 
bombed “it?” 

“I was there, but I got away,” Karl 
Tazlo said. “Nobody takes care of the 
memorial?” he asked. “There is no one 
to cut the grass?” 

“There used to be a fire burning in 
that hole,” one of the boys said. “But 
it went out and they didn’t fix it.” He 
threw his glove into the air. “Let’s go,” 
he said. “I'm up, don’t forget.” 


Ga Tazlo sat on the grass and 
watched them play. There was no point 
in his staying, yet he had nothing else 
to do. He had seen—what this town had 
to show him. He opened his bag and 
found a sandwich and began to eat. 
A battered ball rolled past him and he 
saw the eyes of the redheaded boy be- 
hind it click across the sandwich. 

“You are hungry?” he said. “I have 
more.” 

They came to him and threw them- 
selves on the grass. He gave them his 
remaining two sandwiches. Only the 


| oldest boy, whom the others called Tony, 


was reluctant, and he not for long. 
“Were you scared when they bombed 
the town, mister?” the redhead asked. 
“They didn’t really bomb it,” Karl 
Tazlo said. “Ill tell you how it was.” 
And he began to tell them. At first he 
felt a twinge of conscience. They were 
very young. Still, he told himself, some- 
one must remember. Let them hear it, 
and if I’m bitter, then so I’m bitter. 
Someone must remember. He told all of 
it; the old, horrifying, too-well-remem- 


bered story: the ambush of the general’s 
car outside the town, the coming of the 
tanks and the troops the next day, the 
machine-gunning of the men and the 
boys, the frightfulness in the church, 
the looting, the burning, the razing . . . 

“The rest of the story you know,” he 
said at the end. 

“Your little city was called Sheridan 
in those days, and when the war was 
over, the people decided to rename it 
Hanak, after my town, in the old coun- 
try, in Czechoslovakia, and to put up 
this monument, in memory of the people 
who died there, and to keep a flame 
burning forever in their honor. That 
was in 1945—not so long ago.” 

“Did they really take all the stones 
away?” Tony said. “The bricks, and all?” 

“They took everything,” Kar! Tazlo 
said. “There was not a fence post 
standing, not a tree, not one stone upon 
another stone. It can be done. To a city 
like this, even, so much bigger, it could 
be done.” Helpless, he felt his eyes 
filling with tears. Embarrassed, the boys 
looked away and were quiet. Finally 
Tony spoke. He looked at the redhead. 

“Your old man’s got a hedge clipper.” 

The boy nodded. 

“Tonight, after supper, hook it out,” 
Tony said. “We could anyway cut the 
grass.” 

“Okay,” 
easy.” 

“Maybe we only have to do it once,” 
Tony said. “Maybe the town will take 
care of it if they see it cleaned up once.” 

“Could be,” the redhead said. “You 
want to play some more?” 

“Why not?” 

“Thanks for thé sandwiches,” Tony 
said to Karl Tazlo. He nudged the 
others and they imitated him. 

“Not at all,” Karl Tazlo said. “It is I 
who thank you.” 


the redhead said. “That’s 


H E picked up his bag and his hat and 
walked across the grass, across the street 
to the bus stop. He waved once, and 
the redhead waved back to him. When 
the bus came along he climbed on, and 
the fact that this time he knew without 
asking what the fare was somehow 
warmed him. 

He felt, too, that he had accomplish- 
ment behind him, for three people who 
had not known before knew now what 
he knew: that suffering and honor must 
not and cannot be forgotten, ever. He 
made his way back to the station. There 
was a train, the man said, in an hour. 
Karl Tazlo bought a ticket. 

“You found the place?” the man 
asked. 

“Yes, I found it.” 

“That memorial’s 
shape, I guess.” 

“Perhaps,” Karl Tazlo said. “Perhaps. 
And perhaps not.” 


{in pretty poor 








Capital Punishment 
(Continued from page 7) 


criminals. The Republican leader in 
Connecticut’s House of Representatives, 
Norman K. Parsells, puts it this way: 
“We need the death penalty for the 
same reason that we kill mad dogs and 
scorpions. We need to protect society 
from ruthless murderers.” 

Furthermore, why should the general 
public—through its taxes—have to pay 
to keep murderers alive to become a 
future threat to public safety? Parole 
boards are under constant pressure to 
reduce life sentences. 


2. The death penalty helps prevent 
crime by deterring would-be killers. 


“The death penalty is a warning,” 
says New York judge Hyman Barshay, 
“just like a lighthouse throwing its 
beams out to sea. We hear about ship- 
wrecks, but we do not hear about the 
ships the lighthouse guides safely on 
their way. We do not have proof of 
the number of ships it saves, but we 
do not tear the lighthouse down.” 

Governments down through the ages 
have accepted capital punishment as 
an effective way to maintain law and 
order. Many church groups have en- 
dorsed the death penalty as morally 
right. On June 1, 1941, for example, 
Pope Pius XII sanctioned “legitimate 
capital punishment.” 

No one questions the fact that some 
governments have abused the death 
penalty. They have executed people 
for political reasons. Medieval despots 
sometimes put people to death for 
mere whim. But that is not the case 
today. 

In America every citizen has Consti- 
tutional guarantees that he will receive 
a trial by jury for any serious crime 
with which he may be charged. 

Furthermore, the record shows that 
the death penalty is not decreed light- 
ly today. The ratio of executions for 
murder in the U. S., according to the 
latest FBI reports, is less than 2 per 
cent of the total brought to trial. Yet 
by keeping the death penalty “on the 
books,” we keep a powerful deterrent 
to crime in full view of would-be crimi- 
nals—ready for use, if necessary. 


3. Some states which abolished the 
death penalty later re-enacted it. This 
proves that abolition of the death penal- 
ty does not work. 


Eight states at one time or another 
abolished the death penalty. They later 
restored it. 

In Washington, for example, the 
death penalty was repealed in 1913 
and re-enacted in 1919. According to 
2 R. Cranor, warden at the Wash- 
ngton State Penitentiary, “Records 
available . . . indicate that there was 


an increase in the number of capital 
crimes . . . during that period.” 

This increase, plus a scandalous trial 
in 1917, convinced Washingtonians 
that abolition of the death penalty was 
a mistake. The trial involved a man 
accused of a brutal murder. He boasted 
throughout his trial that the state could 
do nothing to him but board him up 
for the rest of his life! 

Public opinion rigorously supports 
the death penalty despite the clamor 
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by a loud minority for abolition. A poll 
on this issue by the American Institute 
of Public Opinion in 1955 showed these 
results: In favor of the death penalty, 
68 per cent; opposed, 25 per cent; no 
opinion, 7 per cent. 

Support of the death penalty does 
not mean you endorse its use in every 
case, Sometimes, however, it is the only 
just and realistic punishment to fit a 
crime. It should, therefore, not be 
abolished! 


spod thing 
called ! 
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“We'd have missed the picnic if I hadn’t called to explain about 
the flat tire. But now the crowd’s going to wait for us.” 


It’s thoughtful to let people know if you’re delayed — 

and telephoning is the easy, quick way to get in touch with 
them. You'll find telephones almost everywhere — 

indoors and outdoors. So, keeping in touch is no problem at all. 


It’s a good idea to let your parents know when 


you've arrived safely in a distant town... thank your hostess 


for the good time you had at her party. 


1t?s smart to use the telephone—and fun, too! 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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> Armchair sleuths will have much to 
ponder when NBC-TV unveils its two 
new mystery tonight, Friday, 
Sept. 20. M Squad, starring Lee Marvin 
as the detective-hero, is based on true 
Chicago police cases, in the same way 
that Dragnet draws upon Los Angeles 
police files. Following close on the heels 
of M Squad is a series that many TV 
people have predicted would appear 
sooner or later. It is called The Thin 
Man and follows the exploits of Nick 
and Nora Charles, husband-and-wife 
detectives, and their little terrier, Asta. 
Starring M-G-M’s Phyllis Kirk and 
Peter Lawford (see photo), this well- 
paced series is taken from the popular 
movies of several years ago in which 
William Powell and Myrna Loy were 
starred 

> Just a reminder, The Guy Mitchell 
Show gets off to a musical start on Sat- 
urday, Sept. 21. If his ABC-TV per- 
formances come close to his work on 
records, Guy should be one of the sea- 
son’s highlights. 

> A clever situation-comedy shows up 
Sunday evening, Sept. 22. Joan Caul- 
field, in the title role of Sally, is a 
a companion for a witty and 


show s 


irrepressible old lady (Marion Lorne). 
NBC-TV may have another winner 
here. Competing for televiewers is ABC- 
TV's new Western called Maverick, 
which stars James Garner as Bret 
Maverick, a roving cowboy of the Old 
West variety. Take your choice, because 
Sally and Maverick are both on at 7:30- 
8 p.m., E. D. T. A man without this 
kind of trouble is Ted Mack, whose 
Amateur Hour for NBC-TV has been 
rescheduled into the 7-7:30 p.m. E. D. T. 
slot. This popular gave Frank 
Sinatra, among others, his first break in 
show business 

> Get into your fur coat and leggings 
on Monday, Sept. 23, for that’s the 
night that NBC-TV will take you on a 
trip to the Antarctic in a drama titled 
Eleven Against the Ice. Nothing artifi- 
cial here, the studio says, because all 
the film was shot at the South Pole! 
Br-r-r-r! Fans of John Payne, the movie 
star, will be surprised to see him with 
guns buckled on in his new NBC-TV 
Western thriller, The Restless Gun. 
Astride one of the cleverest horses in 
television (we've been told), John will 
be known as Vint Bonner, a foot-loose 
cowboy who carries his life insurance 
in his holster. 

> If you like your Westerns to be sea- 
soned with history, on Tuesday, Sept. 
24, take a look at The Californians, an 
NBC-TV series set in the roaring days 
of the California Gold Rush. This should 
be a “nugget” of a show offering good 
entertainment “prospects.” 

» You'll be relieved of seeing all those 


show 





Cracker Jack 


Candied Popcorn with LOTS 
of Candied Peanuts.... 


ANY TIME YOU 
WANT A SNACK... 
NOTHING’S BETTER 





M-G-M 
Phyllis Kirk and Peter Lawford on TV. 


old shows of Father Knows Best that 
were shown during the summer, when 
a new and different. Father series for 
NBC-TV begins on Wednesday, Sept. 
25. Robert Young, Jane Wyatt and the 
kids are still there, but (curiously 
enough) they seem to be growing older 
all the time. 

> The cloak and dagger adventures of 
General “Wild Bill” Donovan’s World 
War II Office of Strategic Services 
(OSS) is an ABC-TV offering for 
Thursday, Sept. 26. Ron Randell stars 
and Academy Award winner Robert 
Siodmak is directing. Called OSS, the 
show promises to be spy-studded from 
start to finish. And for viewers with salt 
in their veins, there is CBS-TV’s new 
Harbor Master show, a sea-adventure 
series that was filmed on location in 
Rockport, Mass. Barry Sullivan is the 
nautical host. 

> Football fans will want to pay close 
attenticn to their local newspapers from 
now on in order to get the right times 
and channels of the following top grid- 
iron matches this fall: 


Sept. 28: Stanford vs. Northwestern. 

Oct. 5: California vs. Michigan State. 

Oct. 12, 26, Nov. 9, 23: Regional Games, 
to be selected. 

Oct. 19, Nov. 2: Big Ten Games. 

Nov. 16: Oklahoma vs. Notre Dame 

Nov. 28 (Thanksgiving Day): Brown 
vs. Colgate (East); Denver vs. Wy- 
oming ( West); Texas A & M vs. Texas 
(South, Southwest, Midwest ). 


Regional games and the Thanksgiv- 
ing Day games will be different for 
each section of the country. By the way, 
start looking around for a color televi- 
sion set in your neighborhood, because 
four of the above games are scheduled 
to be “colorvised” this season. Which 
games they are, no one yet seems to 
know. As soon as we hear more, we'll 
pass the word along to you. 

-Dick KLEINER 











Wii iTops, don’t miss. 
A iA Fair. 


4 “Good. 
Save your money. 


MAAPERRI (Produced and narrated 
by Winston Hibler. Directed by N. 
Paul Kenworthy, Jr., and Ralph 
Wright.) 


Walt Disney's 
True-Life Fantasy, a 
movie similar to his 


is his first 
feature-length 
True-Life Adven- 
ture series, but with animal characters 
and a plot. Patterned somewhat after 
Felix Salten’s book, the story follows 
the amazing Perri, a 
charming female pine squirrel. 

Since the fight for survival is part 
of nature’s plan, there are many shots 
of animals chasing and killing other 
animals. But there are also fascinating 
scenes showing various mother animals 
teaching their voung. Perhaps the real 
this the unseen 
photographers whose patience and skill 
with the cameras were rewarded by 
these 
life in the forest 


new film 


experiences of 


heroes of movie are 


astounding pictures of animal 


**Sportsman “ wale 
are Ket I P on vy Re 
ompany, Inc., Bridgeport 2, Conn, 


*Prices subject to change without tice 


iA NIGHT PASSAGE (Universal. 
Produced by Aaron Rosenberg. Di- 
rected by James Neilson.) 


James Stewart and Andie Murphy 
star as brothers in this robust western. 
Since he lost his job, Jimmy is happily 
the small change he 
make playing his accordion. However, 
because he’s the older brother, he feels 
somewhat responsible for Audie’s join- 
ing @ gang of bandits. He rescues a 
young orphan (Brandon deWilde) 
from this. gang to save the boy from 
Audie’s evil influence. ,The inevitable 
show-down comes when ‘Stewart takes 
a, new job. in charge of a railroad pay- 
rol! and is robbed by the gang. There 
is a touch of romance, supplied by 
Elaine Stewart and Dianne Foster, but 
the main ingredients of Night Passage 
are fast riding, beautiful Colorado 
seenery, pleasaht bits of humor, and, 
of course, suspense. 


living on can 


MiAiTHE JAMES DEAN STORY 
(Warner Bros. Produced by George 
W. George and Robert Altman.) 


This documentary film, composed of 
photographs, clips from films and inter- 
views with people who knew the late 
james Dean, will be of particular in- 
terest to James Dean fans. It follows 
the young febél from his boyhood in 





New Remington “Sportsman-58" Autoload- 
ing Shotgun —in 12, 16 and 20 gauges. Ex- 
clusive “Power-Matic” action with non- 
recoiling barrel. Exclusive “Dial-A-Matic” 


Remington Model 11-48 and “Sportsman- 
48” Autoloading Shotguns. Only autoloading 
shotguns made in all popular gauges—12, 
16, 20, 28 and 410. Supremely dependable 


Remington “Wingmaster’ Model 870 Pump- 
Action Shotgun — The only pump-action 
shotgun with quick-change barrels. Ex- 
clusive breech-block locking mechanism 
means less wear, constant headspace. Ex- 


load control . 


action . . 
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Indiana, through his school days there 
and his college try in California, through 
his New York period where he started 
.well on the stage, then to his tre- 
mendous success in Hollywood. Visually 
the film in excellent. Its various still 
and moving pictures have 
been put together expertly to show 
what James Dean was like and what 
thought of him. Its spoken 
narrative, however, goes overboard in 
treating this temperamental, moody 
young man as if he were one of the 
greatest geniuses of all time. If you 
look, but don’t listen too closely, you'll 
find this a rewarding biographical 
documentary.—Puitie HARTUNG 
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MOVIE CHECK LIST 


“AM Tops, don’t miss. Mi“ “Good. 
Ai Fair. MSave your money. 
Comedy—(C) ; 
Animated 
“44 Around the World in 80 Days (D) 
The Pajama Game (M); The Ten Com- 

mandments (D). 

“vr Bernardine (C); Doctor at Large 
(C); The Spanish Gardener (D); Man of 
a Thousand Faces (D); No Down Pay- 
ment (DY; Operation Mad Ball (C); The 
Saga of Satchmo (Y). 

“The Young Don’t Cry (D);- No Sleep 
Till Dawn (D); Pursuit of the Graf Spee 
(D); A Town Like Alice (D). 


Musical 
Cartoon— (A); 


~(M) Docu 
Wester (Ww 


Drama—(D); 


entary 


“Jeanne Eagels (D); The Monte Carlo 
Story (D). 


Theybe light fast built 10 lacg. 


Today's most wanted - 
shotguns are 


REMINGTON 


rom $136-45" 


. * anfailing reliability with 
light or heavy loads. Remington quick- 
change barrels give you use of right length 
and boring for all shooting. 


trom $129.95" 


. Natural balance and pointing. 
Wide loading port makes loading easy, even 
when wearing gloves. Lightweight 
streamlined . . . quick-change barrels. 


From $85-95* 


clusive enclosed double action bars for 
positive operation. Independent product test 
rates Remington Model 870 best of all 
pump-action shotguns. 


Remington 














ED BROWN, 

Star quarterback of 
the Chicage Beers, 
says: 






















“When you play 
football, wear a 
good supporter” 


Running, twisting, blocking, falling—in touch 
or tackle—can take a lot out of you, cause 
serious strains. 

No matter what your sport you need a 
good supporter. Take Ed Brown's advice. 
Wear a good supporter... get a Bike 
at your local sporting goods store. More 
athletes have worn Bike than any other brand 


BRE 


ATHLETIC SUPPORTERS 
The Bike Web Company 
DIVISION OF THE KENDALL COMPANY 
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| the new booklet with many beauty sug- 


Too Expensive 


The restaurant owner shook his head 
sadly. “Business was never worse,” he 


confided. “I’m losing a fortune.” 
“Then why don’t you close?” asked 


his friend. 


“Impossible!” snapped the owner. “I 


can’t afford to eat out.” 


Digest of World Reading — 








LOVELY GIRLS EVERYWHERE 
DEPEND UPON =m 
STILLMAN’S 


Freckle Cream for the 
skin that suggsets that 
| | well-groomed look. 








What does a popular 
girl have that draws others to her? An 
exquisitely lovely skirl and _ perfect 
grooming . . . the two create self-assur- 
ance so necessary to personality and 
| | popularity. You can be more charming 
. « » more popular by caring for. your 
skin. The gentle bleaching action of 
Stillman’s Freckle Cream can help you 
to have a clearer, smoother, softer look- 
ing skin, with charming appeal. On sale 
wherever toiletries are sold . . . inexpen- 


sive. Write for FREE “Time for Beauty” 


gestions. 


THE STILLMAN COMPANY 


DEPT. 80 AURORA, ILLINOIS 
























PHOTOS 
1st 


Pennies per picture 










IN A HURRY ? Send 25c for extra super-speed service! 





















Need more? 
60 $2 eae 


8410 $3 ee 








WALLET PHOTOS, Box S-120 HINLSIDE. N ) 


Piease () 25 Swap PHOTOS from one pose. $1.00 enclosed 
send me 


() 60 Swap PHOTOS from one pose, $2.00 enclosed 
{2 84 Swap PHOTOS trom one pose, $3.00 enclosed 
OC) t enctose 25c for SUPER SPEED SERVICE 


t enctose photo of snapshot which you will return unharmed 
if i'm not delighted with swap photos you will refund my money 








of Weds 
Ateat Munte 


This Is Nat (King) Cole (Capitol). 
Another fine round of wax from the 
King himself, backed by Nelson Rid- 
dle’s orchestra. Nat offers some new 
tunes as well as such favorites as Too 
Young to Go Steady, That's All and 
Someone You Love. ’ 

They're Playing Our Song (RCA Vic- 
tor). Billy Butterfield’s sweet trumpet 
and orchestra romp through twelve 
standards (Time on My Hands, Stormy 
Weather, My Ideal, and others) in ar- 
rangements that recall the big-band 
sounds of the 1940's. 

For Teen-agers in Love (Coral). 
Teresa Brewer, without any vocal 
trickery, sings with a tender touch on 
this, her best album to date. 

This Is “Fats” (Imperial). A cogent 
collection of new releases and bouncy 
versions of some oldies by Fats Domino. 
Check Fats on Valléy of Tears and his 
instrumental version of As Time Goes 
By to hear the best of the Domino 
rhythm style. 


Classical 


The Romantic Music of Rachmani- 
noff (Columbia). Pianist Leonid Ham- 
bro joins the orchestra of Andre Koste- 
lanetz in a charming reading of many 
Rachmaninoff favorites. A moderately 
priced package, the album contains 
piano, vocal and orchestral excerpts in 
generous quantities. 

Carlos Surinach: Second Symphony 
(MGM). A new work by one of Spain’s 
leading contemporary composers. This 
rhythmic, colorful piece is backed by 
Rapsodia Sinfonica, by Surinach’s col- 
league, Joaquin Turina. Both reflect the 
new dynamic music now being written 
in Spain. 


Country and Folk 


One Man’s Songs (RCA Victor). One 
of the best albums of this kind to ap- 
pear in recent months, this collection by 
the popular Sons of the Pioneers fea- 
tures the tunes of the late Fred Rose. 
The Sons have chosen twelve, including 
It’s a Sin, Kaw-Liga and Hang Your 
Head in Shame. 

My Songs (Vanguard). The richly 
expressive voice of Roland Hayes is 
featured in this album of Afro-American 
religious folk songs. Music students as 
well as folk music collectors will find 
much to study in this recording. 


—ArT STONE 











Sticky Job 


Doctor: “You'll have to stop worrying 
and thinking about yourself so much. 
Throw yourself into your work.” 

Patient: “But, Doc, I'm a cement 


mixer.” 
Home Folks 


Stop Sign 
The dean of a-girls’ school was trou- 
bled because the girls insisted on cross- 
ing the street in front -of the school 
without going to the corner. Warnings, 
penalties, and lectures did no good. 
Then the dean had a sign painted and 
set it up in the middle of the block. 
From that time on, the girls always 
walked to the corner to cross the street. 
What did the sign say? “Cattle 
Crossing!” 
Pelican 


Free Translation 


A leading Czech Communist was 
making a tour of China and, as was his 
usual custom, began a long speech in 
Czech as soon as he stepped out at the 
railroad station. After he had spoken for 
an hour to the assembled towns-people, 
he stopped for the interpreter,~who 
said, “Ping.” After the second hour, the 
interpreter added, “Ping hong.” At the 
conclusion of the three-hour speech, 
the interpreter said, “Ping hong chung,” 
and the crowd cheered wildly. 

The Czech was delighted with such 
an enthusiastic reception and compli- 
mented his interpreter on his amazing 
ability to translate such a complicated 
speech so briefly. “Exactly what did you 
say?” asked the Czech. 

The interpreter replied: “After the 
first hour, I said, ‘Nonsense.’ After the 
second hour, ‘More nonsense.” After the 


third hour, ‘Nonsense now finished.’ ” 
New York Times Magazine 





Answers to Last Week’s Crossword Puzzle 

































































Pays Well 


At a Mardi Gras ball, to which guests 
were supposed to wear costumes and 
masks, a man turned up in an ordinary 
tux. “That’s not a funny outfit,” one of 
his friends commented, looking at the 
cowboys, bathing beauties, and whirling 
dancers in the room. 

“I know,” answered the man, “but I 
can stand it. Everyone thinks I’m a 
waiter and I’ve already collected quite 


. ” 
a few tips. 
Revue, Munich 


. Signboards. 


Sign in a shop window in uranium- 
happy Utah: “Gone Fission.” 


The American Weekly 


Glassy-Eyed 


A wealthy Texan was driving his 
Rolls-Royce along the highway when he 
spotted a hitchhiker. As the hitchhiker 
got into the car, he noticed a pair of 
thick glasses lying on the front seat next 
to the driver. 

“Pardon me, sir,” he said, “but don’t 
you think that you should be wearing 
your glasses when you're driving?’ 

The Texan shook his heag slowly and 
drawled: “Don’t let a little thing like 
that bother you, son. This windshield is 
ground to my prescription.” 
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Just Learning 


A playful airline- pilot found. himself 
suspended for thirty days after-a num- 
ber of alarmed passengers complained 
to the comparfy about him. 

They said he walked up and down in 
front of the passenger. ticket line a few 
minutes before the take-off reading a 
book bearing a large title: “How to Fly 
in Ten Easy Lessons.” 

Tit-Bits, London 








SENIORS! 


BE THE FIRST IN YOUR SCHOOL TO SELL 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn Sensational Commissions! 


Have plenty of spending money 
during your senior year. Print- 
craft's wide selection of beautiful 
cards will enable you to sell your 
entire class. America’s best plan 
and highest commission rate. No 
financial investment whatsoever 
required. Free cards for agents. 


Write today for free sample kit 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. S 
1509 Maple Street 


Scranton 5, Pa. 


Play Like a Champ on Your... 


With a little practice on your own Burrowes’ 
Pool Table, you’ll be a real expert. Theri 


watch your friends hint for an invitation! It’s BU RROWES 


fun to play with the family, too. A Burrowes 
when not in 
use, it folds flat and slips into a closet. Ten 


Table can be set up anywhere — 


POOL 
TABLE 


sizes available, each equipped with balls, cues, 


triangle and rule book. 


FREE BOOKLET... How to Play Pool! An il- 
lustrated, 12-page booklet that shows you positions, where to 
hit the cue ball, how to play several games of Pool. Descriptive 
folder and name of dealer also included. Send 3¢ stamp for post- 
age to The Burrowes Corp., Dept. C-79, Portland, Maine. 





BILL LUNDIGAN* SHOWS: YOU HOW CHRYSLER 
CORPORATION SCOOPED THE FIELD IN '57 


*(Your TV host on “Climax!” and “Shower of Stars’*Thursdays, CBS-TV ) 


4, ae © ey : " te i PS a . 
1. “THAT'S GOLD MEDAL VLING You're 
looking at! This vear. Chrysler Corporation s design team walked 
away with the big award from the Industrial Designers’ Institute. 


You only have to see these cars to know why! 


3. “THIS TROPHY came from MOTOR TREND maga- 


rine. The editors road-tested all °57 cars . . . found the 5 from 


The Forward Look deserved “highest praise”! The unmatched - 


smoothness and steadiness of Torsion-Aire Ride shows why! 


5S. “ANOTHER TRIUMPH? You bet. We took them 
ill this year! Remember the Mobilgas Ec@ntomy Run? Chrysler 
Corporation swept the field—first time in history one ayto maker 
took the top prize, for every class of car! 


2. “A BIG REASON why the styling’s so good is that 
with these cars, the shape is built in—not “added on™, See how 
the lines flow from front to fins. And those fins actually make 
your ride steadier in windy weather, too! 


ES: 


4. “MODERN PUSHBUTTON DRIVING 
was pioneered by Chrysler Corporation. This year it’s better 
yet, with new and exclusive TorqueFlite transmission. The 5 
buttons include special ones for hills and heavy traffic! 


6. “WE'VE COVERED “styling, performance and 
economy. As for safety, Total-Contact brakes and optional dual 
headlights let you stop safer and see better. Yes; in every way, 
these are the cars that scooped the field!” 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION > THE FORWARD LOOK 


PLYMOUTH-DODGE-DESOTO-CHRYSLER-:- IMPERIAL 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION, DETROIT 3!. MICH. 





Through the 
MAGIC 
DOOR 


How my pupils 


became pen pals 


with famous Americans 
By CURN C. HARVEY 


N 1907 Sir Arthur Doyle 

published a book called Through the 
Magic Door. This door led to a room 
a library-study. Here he 
kept his prize collections of books, let- 
ters, and notes. Through this door he 
could always find adventure. 

A group of youngsters I taught in 
the Milford, Utah, Public Schools had 
such a nook in a corner of their class- 
room. There they found adventure 
similar to that of the great detective 
story writer. At first it was merely a 
class library containing books of ad- 
venture, folklore, history, nature stories, 
magazines, and some reference books. 
It had a table, four chairs, a small 
bulletin board, and was separated from 
the rest of the classroom by a panel. 
Whenever pupils had finished their 
regular work, they could go to the 
library corner to read, write, work on 
a group activity, or just browse around. 
Soon they began to add things to the 
retreat to make it more interesting. 

The pupils in this group proved to 
be avid letter writers. From this in- 
terest stemmed a series of projects 
which spanned the year. A file cabinet 
was added to the library where they 
kept their letters and shared them with 
other members 

The first of the letter-writing projects 
was related to the school paper. Pupils 
started exchanging papers with schools 
in various part of the country. The 
papers from other schools became an 
interesting addition to the class li- 
brary, and our boys and girls started 
acquiring pen pals. This mushroomed 
until soon they were corresponding 
with boys and girls in many states and 
several foreign countries. 

Language arts and_ the 


Conan 


he used as 


the class. 


social 


in the Grants Public Schools, Grants, 
New Mexico. 


Harris & Ewing 


Rayburn 


studies were fused in this school, and 
much emphasis was placed on studying 
the home state. A letter-writing proj- 
ect developed to gather material about 
contemporary Utah life. 

First, students wrote to pupils in 
other state schools to ask for informa- 
tion about their communities. Then 
they prepared questions to ask man- 
agers of chambers of commerce, radio 
stations, mayors, state officials, _ li- 
brarians, newspaper editors, adminis- 
trators of parks and Indian Reserva- 
tions, etc. Among the questions: 

What do you think is best about liv- 
ing in Utah? 

What do you think is the biggest 
problem faced by the people of Utah? 

Along what lines do you expect the 
biggest future developments in the 
state? 

What do you think has contributed 
most to Utah’s progress in the past? 

The letters received in response to 
these questions were put in the scrap- 
books of individual pupils. These scrap- 
books were added to the library corner. 

It was in what the pupils called 
“Our Good Citizenship Project” that 
they really became enthusiastic over 
writing letters. They decided to write 
to distinguished people all over the 
country to ask them what good citizens 
are made of. 

After spending several periods dis- 
cussing the kind of letter they wanted 
to write and a suitable question, they 
came up with this: “What do you think 
counted most (when you were young) 
in making you a good citizen?” 

Pupils compiled a list of names from 
Who’s Who in America and several 
other sources. It became almost a cross- 
section of leaders from all phases of 
American life—government officials, ed- 
ucators, editors, writers, labor leaders, 
clergymen, business executives, and 
many others. Altogether more than 250 


replies were received by the students. 

Many of those who wrote to the boys 
and girls them booklets, 
poems, citizenship codes, speeches, 
newspaper clippings, and magazines. 
A few sent autobiographies. The letters 
and enclosures were a valuable addi- 
tion to the library corner. 

The influence of books on their early 
and ideals of citizenship 
mentioned in several letters. Here’s an 
example from Associate Justice Harold 
H. Burton of the Supreme Court: 

“In answer to your question as to 
what I did when young that helped 
me to become a good citizen, I may 
mention: 

“1. The taking part in baseball and 
other where I did my 
to win but also learned to obey the 
rules, play fair, and help the team. 

“2. Reading good books and learn- 
ing good citizenship, team play, and 
dependability from those in the stories.” 

Many other letters suggested read 
ing as a “pathway” or “tool” of 
good citizenship. President Eisenhower 
stated: “You will find in the Bible and 
in the books written about the 
of great men of ow 
Washington and Lincoln, many 
and ideals which will serve as a guide 
in helping you become fine American 
citizens.” 

Speaker of the House of Represen- 
tatives Sam Rayburn wrote: “Everyone 
in the United States, to be an under- 
standing citizen, must know the back- 
ground and the history of this country 
and its people. ... I 
most helpful thing a boy or girl can do 
to become a good and the 
thing I did, is to read over again and 
again good histories of the United 
States and study the biographies of 
men who have been the great leaders 
of our nation.” 

(Continued on next page) 


also. sent 
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lives 


nation, such as 
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Films and 
Filmstrips 





SOCIAL STUDIES:  Sociology—5 
fams, 15 to 20 mins. each. Social Class 
in America—factors determining social 
class shown through lives of three bovs 
Cooperation, Competition, Conflict. Be- 
ginnings of Conscience. Our Changing 
Family Life. The Age of Specialization 

growth of specialization since 1900, 
ittendant social and economic changes 
Sr. H, Ad.) Text-Film Dept., McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 330 West 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y. 

Indian Family of Long Ago—14 
color or B&W. Everyday life of 
En- 
Wil- 


mins.., 
a Sioux family. (M.G. and U. El.) 


cyclopaedia Britannica Films, 


mette, Ill. 


ENGLISH: Black Cat—15  mins., 
color, An attempt to capture on film 
the qualities of Poe’s writing. Narration 
taken from author’s works. (Sr. H., Ad.) 
Univ. of Southern California, Dept. of 
Cinema, University Park, Los Angeles 
7, Calif 


OF PROFESSIONAL INTEREST: 


No Teacher Alone—20 min., color or 


B&W. The NEA and its affiliates; their 
part in teacher's life and career. Na- 
tional Education Association, 1201 
Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C.; or your state association. 
—VERA FALCONER 


Titles listed are black and white sound 
motion pictures unless otherwise indicated. 
Descriptions are based on announcements 
from producer or distributor. Since pur- 
chase and rental prices vary with locale, 
none are shown here. Key to grade levels: 
P. (Primary); M. G. (Middle Grades); 
U. El. (Upper Elementary ); Jr. H. (Junior 


THE MAGIC DOOR 





Continued from previous page 


Some of the letters stressed the im- 
portance of becoming intelligent read- 
ers of the newspaper as a factor in 
citizenship. leader Walter P. 
Reuther said: “Every Sunday afternoon 
my father would call on myself and my 
brothers to debate on some important 
news item that had been in the papers 
that week. We learned to think about 
the problems which people face; to be 
able to discuss them; and to have the 


Labor 


High); Sr. H. (Senior High); Ad. (Adult). : agit > 
courage of our convictions. 


Every letter received in the project 
contained challenging ideas. Many of 
them were read again and again by 
pupils. 

Making these projects successful re- 
quired initiative, planning, and hard 
work. The boys and girls exemplified 
the finest qualities of citizenship 
through sharing their letters with 
others. All year they took great pride 
in their library and their intense in- 
terest in these projects made learning 
in all their subjects fascinating. There 
was a remarkable improvement in the 
achievement of the class for the year. 

If Conan Doyle could have visited 
the class,.he would have discovered 
another “magic door” leading to ad- 
venture.e 


Old country store from McGraw- 
Hill’s “‘The Age of Specialization.” 





General Mills 

invites you 

to participate in 

the 1957-58 

Betty Crocker Search 
for the American 
Homemaker 

of Tomorrow 


AIMS OF THE SEARCH 
* To help call attention to the importance of schools in 
American society 
* To help schools instill in young women an appreciation 
of the home 


* To emphasize to students and parents alike the importance 
of homemaking as a career 


* To honor with scholarships girls best representing the 
qualities of a successful homemaker 


REWARDS OF THE SEARCH 
*4 national scholarships ($5,000, $4,000, $3,000, $2,000) 
totaling $14,000 
* 2 scholarships in each state and the District of Columbia 
totaling $92,000 
* Complete sets of Encyclopaedia Britannica for schools of 
State Homemakers of Tomorrow 


* Educational tours of national historic shrines for 49 State 


Designed as an aid to both teachers and students, the 
Betty Crocker Search program has won praise and 
support from educators throughout the country. Last 
year, more than 300,000 young women from over 11,000 
public, private and parochial high schools participated 
—almost half of all the high school senior girls in 
America. As in past years, the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals has placed this activity on 
the approved list of National Contests and Activities 
for 1957-58. 





Mills 


Homemakers and their teacher advisors 


* Educational aids for teachers of all subjects 


HOW TO ENROLL YOUR SCHOOL 


If you have not received an enrollment form and full in- 
formation, please write The Betty Crocker Search, 400 
Second Ave. So., Minneapolis 1, Minn. All enrollments must 
be postmarked by October 31, 1957. 





Records =< 2s 


and Tapes _ S 


INTERVIEW WITH WILLIAM O. 
DOUGLAS (FC-7350, 10-inch LP, 
33 1/3 rpm, $4.25 list, $3.85 to schools. 
Folkways Records, 117 West 46th St., 
NT. ©) 

This dise is the first of 
of recorded interviews with outstanding 
Americans in all walks of life. It should 
be of particular value to teachers in the 
fields of social studies, history, govern- 
ment, journalism, and current affairs. 
The record was produced by Howard 
Langer, Managing Editor of Scholastic 
Teacher, rrates the introduction 
and interviews Douglas. 





a new series 


who n 
ustice 


Justice Doug]s, who has served sev- 


enteen years on the Court, has become 
in many ways a prophetic figure on the 
American scene, widely known as a 
leader of the liberal wing of the Court. 
He has also played an important amateur 
influencing American foreign 
policy, especially through his extensive 
travels and writings among little-known 


role in 


peoples of Asia 

Mr. Langer has given enough of the 
Justice’s biography, with interesting 
sidelights on his adventurous life and 
his mountain-climbing hobby, to appeal 
a series 
questions, he 
significant de- 
organization 
Court, 


to young people's interests. In 
of carefully 
elicits from 
scriptions of 
and procedure of the 
as well as of his views on civil liberties, 
foreign aid, and U. S. friendship with 
unilesdovellape d psc It is interest- 
ing to know that Justice Douglas looks 
Chief Justice Charles 
Evans Hughes as perhaps the most 
influential figure in his judicial career. 

The record is well organized in two 
running approximately 12% 
hich break into fairly unified 
It is accompanied by 


prepared 
he Justice 
e tunctions, 
Supreme 


upon the late 


sides, each 
minutes, w 
subject matter. 
teaching guide booklet. 

Since this is a pioneer venture, and 
experimental in the of the 
term, some flaws may be forgiven. There 
ible roughness of background 
occasional halting miscues, 
ices of the two men contrast 
nicely, and the very imperfections em- 
phasize the breezy informality and 
naturalness of the Justice’s personality. 

“Learn to live boldly and adventur- 
ously, get to know the peoples of the 
earth and come on understanding terms 
with them,” says the Justice, in a final 
message to the youth of America. 

—KENNETH M. GouLp 

THE RED BADGE OF COURAGE 
(TC-1040, 12-inch LP, 331/3 rpm, 
$5.95 list, $5.50 to schools. Caedmon 
Publishers, 277 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. 16.) 

Stephen Crane’s immortal story of 


best sense 
is conside 
noise and 
but the v 


men at war is brought to life with bril- 
liant clarity in actor Edmond O’Brien’s 
reading of the Civil War novel. Though 
the reading is an abridgement of Crane’s 
work, the story holds up well. 

Here is portrayed the callow youth, 
off to war in a flush of glory. When the 
harsh realities of battle overwhelm him, 
he flees in terror and panic. Wounded, 
he returns to the battlefield, acquitting 
himself with valor. 

Excellent for literature 
classes, the dise is also good for enrich- 
ment in —— the War Between the 
States in U. S. history. 


American 


EDGAR ALLAN POE, TALES OF 
TERROR (VRS-9007, 12-inch LP, 
33 1/3 rpm, $4.98 list, $3.09 to schools, 
Vanguard Recording So- 
West 55th St., New 


plus postage. 
ciety, Inc., 256 
York City.) 

Here are a half-dozen of Poe’s most 
mystery stories, as read by 
actor Nelson Olmsted: “The 
Heart,” “Masque of the Red 


famous 
radio-TV 
Tell-Tale 
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Death,” “Strange Case of M. Valde- 
mar,” “Pit and the Pendulum,” “Cask 
of Amontillado,” and “Fall of the House 
of Usher.” 

The readings are excellent for 
plementary work in high school Eng- 
lish classes, but should be with 
discretion in junior high. (“The Tell 
Tale Heart” describes a_ particularly 
brutal murder, including 
ment of the body.) 

Mr. Olmsted is skillful in changing 
his voice from one character to another, 
and then back to narrator. The result 
is more of a dramatization of the stories 
than a reading. In the same vein is a 
secon1 Olmsted recording, SLEEP NO 
MORE! FAMOUS GHOST AND 
HORROR STORIES. These _ include 
“The Signal Man,” by Charles Dickens; 
“Markheim” and “The Body Snatchers,” 
by Robert Louis Stevenson; “An Occur 
rence at Owl Creek Bridge,” by Am 
Bierce; and (VRS-9008, 
prices and data as above.) 

—Howarp LANGER 


sup- 


used 


dismember 


brose others. 


same 








In past years, this column has been 
devoted for the most part to books 
about education and books for teen- 
agers which might be recommended to 
students. This year, the “Books” column 
will try to deal more with books of in- 
terest to the teacher as an adult reader. 
We would appreciate your views on 
what kinds of books you would like to 
see reviewed.—The Editors.) 

THE HIDDEN PERSUADERS, by 
Vance Packard. David McKay Com- 
pany, New York, 1957. 275 pp. $4.00. 

This is the small but highly charged 
book that tempestuous 
tremors along Madison 
alley. 

The “hidden persuaders” are the de- 

which advertising agents and 
relations experts influence the 
majority of us to buy, believe, and even 
way we do. They consist of 
symbols projected via 
films 


has aroused 


Avenue’s “ad 


vices by 
public 


vote, the 
images, 
the printed page, air 
which subtly condition people’s minds 
to a given end. Thirty years ago this 
was called “propaganda.” But today it 
has taken on a new dimension through 
the utilization of the findings of social 
science—of psychologists, psychiatrists, 
anthropologists, sociologists. “Motiva- 
tional research” is the key phrase, and 
today many trained social scientists are 
employed by large corporations to 
study their human market “in depth.” 

Mr. Packard documents his book 


words, 
waves, or 





with thorough research. It can be read 
as a fascinating compendium of 
consumer has been 
children like ce 
crunch; why 
strewn 
why the 


simply 
ways in which the 
found to react (why 
that crackle and 
women’s dresser tops are 
half-used jars of 
new cars keep getting longer and more 
powerful; Packard 
is by of big 
business. He advertising 
plays a vital and 
promoting the 
America and raising our 
living to an all-time high. 
But he is also a philosopher who asks 


reals 
with 
cosmetics; 


etc., ad infinitum). 
no means a cynical critic 
knows that 
constructive role in 
economic growth of 


standard of 


searching Socratic questions about ends 
and means. What is the 
of methods that play chiefly upon the 
rather than the 
credulity, irrationality, 
and_ wastefulness? 


basic morality 


weaknesses strengths, 
of men—their 
fears, aggressions, 
Packard has no final 
suggests that a free people and a highly 
productive economy must strive to pre 
serve the dignity of the individual. 
Since education deals with the 
raw materials of human nature, words, 
and symbols, as do the persuaders, 
teachers of social studies, English, and 
journalism will find this book throws a 
brilliant light on the learning processes 
of young people and the stimuli to 
which they are subjected by mass me- 
dia, especially in their out-of-school 
—KENNETH M. GouLp 


‘You CAN PUBLISH: 
[YOUR BOOK: 


© Free brochure tells how we published 2000 books tor ® e 
@ wuthors. Free editorial appraisal. Write Dept. ST? = 
° EXPOSITION PRESS / 386 4th Ave., N.Y. 16 « 
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Merger Promises Integrated A-V Program 
By VERA FALCONER 


HE RECENT acquisition of Young 

America Films by McGraw-Hill Book 
Company combines two large, well- 
known film libraries. As McGraw-Hill 
president Curtis Benjamin stated, this 
merger will permit the Text-Film De- 
partment to “offer to the educational 
market a representative list of films and 
filmstrips for all grade levels.” 

McGraw-Hill specializes in produc- 
tions for high schools and colleges. 
Young America’s product is mostly for 
elementary schools. Both companies have 
consistently won Scholastic Teacher 
Film and Filmstrip Awards every year 
since the Awards Program began. 

This new combination can be help- 
ful to teachers in locating and obtaining 
materials, and in future new offerings. 
During the period of integrating the 
two libraries, requests for either Mc- 
Graw-Hill or Young America films may 
be sent to either company or to dealers. 
Any changes in distribution will be 
made gradually. 

Future production will follow the 
established pattern of both companies. 
New filmstrip production will concen- 
trate on elementary and junior high 
material. Motion pictures will continue 


to be produced for all levels. Correla- 
tion with basic textbooks will also con- 
tinue. As before, materials will be de- 
signed for use independently or with 
other texts also. Distribution of films 
originally produced for television will 
remain part of the program. 

Already in production by Young 
America is a new filmstrip series on 
School Helpers, designed for lower ele- 
mentary grades. The series will tell 
children about teachers, principals, 
librarians, and other school personnel; 
who they are and how each helps the 
child. Just released are three new lower 
elementary motion pictures covering 
fitness skills—Walk Better, Move Better, 
Play Better. 

In the planning stage are three movies 
for upper elementary and junior high 
on the economic and social importance 
of air, water and land transportation. 
Also six elementary science (both physi- 
cal and biological) motion pictures for 
the middle grades. Future production 
for elementary and junior high school 
will include materials for science, so- 
cial studies, guidance, and language 
arts. 

McGraw-Hill has a group of movies 





Including the new back-pressure, arm- 


lift method of artificial respiration 


This up-to-date film contains all 
of the important information on 
basic principles of First Aid, and 
also demonstrates new artificial 
respiration method approved by 
the American Red Cross. 


The only cost for this 34-min- 


ute 16-mm. sound film is return 
postage. 


Education Department 


lak & Joh 





, New Brunswick, N. J. 


Please send me information on the film “Help Wanted.” 





Address__ 











and filmstrips for junior high English 
in production. Just released are four 
films produced by the New York Zoo- 
logical Society: Adelie Penguins of the 
Antarctic, for high school and college, 
with considerable scientific interest; 
Lions at Home, Hippos, and Antelopes 
on the Plains of Africa for elementary 
grades. Production will continue for 
high school history, science, English, 
and human relations; and for college 
psychology, mental health, teacher edu- 
cation, child care and development. 

Key personnel from both companies 
will continue working in the expanded 
Text-Film Department. This combina- 
tion of the know-how of both could 
develop into a unified A-V program 
starting with primary grades and con- 
tinuing through high school to college 
and adult education. 


° o oO 


The British Information Services dis- 
continued the 16mm. distribution of its 
films in June. Films for either purchase 
or rental from their catalogue of some 
550 titles are no longer available from 
BIS New York headquarters nor from 
their ten branch libraries in other cities. 
However, prints of many titles have 
been purchased in the past by various 
film libraries and these will continue to 
be available to borrowers. Certain sub- 
jects are distributed by Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, McGraw-Hill, Young 
America, Coronet Films, Brandon Films, 
Eastin Films, and International Film 
Bureau. These will continue to be avail- 
able during the lite of the contracts. 

BIS will continue film distribution to 
television, especially news materials and 
the TransAtlantic Televiews. 

While BIS has been approached by 
some 16mm. distributors to take over 
the non-theatrical distribution of parts 
of the film library, no final decisions 
have been reached. Such arrangements 
may be made this year and some of the 
550 titles may be available to schools 
through another source. 


COUPON CLIPPERS! 


Maybe you don’t have thousands of 
dollars invested in Wall Street, but 
here’s one kind of coupon you can clip 
and profit by. That’s the coupons on 
Scholastic Teacher ads, including the 
“master coupon” for free materials in 
every issue. Advertising makes possible 
a strong editorial program. When you, 
the teacher, respond to our advertisers, 
we get more advertisements, and you 
get a bigger and better magazine. In 
this issue, the “master coupon” appears 
on page 14-T. 











Sharing Time 








Ideas and Suggestions for 
Teachers of the Elementary Grades 


HE words “Sharing Time” represent 

one of the most important concepts 
in the elementary school. To many 
teachers they mean much more than 
an early morning period during which 
important discussed and 
long-term as well as immediate plans 
are made. Sharing is part and parcel 
of a whole day. Materials and ideas, 
joys and worries, understandings and 
learnings—these are all to be shared. In 
this fashion the dozen boxes of crayons 
can be made to “go-around,” knowl- 
edge is gained and strengthened, joys 
enhanced, and woes are halved. 

If the words have fallen into dis- 
repute in some schools, could it be that 
the practice of sharing in these places 
is narrowly conceived and executed? 
A school in which sharing is a major 
idea, can only be a friendly, generous 
place. 


events are 


For Your Reading 


If your school system is in the build- 
ing business, someone should be look- 
ing at a new book, Work Place for 
Learning (Reinhold, °57, $4.00), by 
Lawrence B. Perkins. Both the text and 
the photographs illustrate the point of 
view that a school should be a “friend- 
ly, workable place.” 

On one page, a very modern build- 
ing is shown with an old-fashioned 
school bell attached to a brick shaft. 
The photograph is an intriguing one 
and I couldn’t resist the temptation of 
following up on the story of the bell. 
Did it ring? How often? The principal 
told me that the bell was rung just 
once each day—in the morning. Hurrah 
for a school where a bell rings just 
once a day! 


For Your Class 


In many issues of Scholastic Maga- 
zines we suggest that students do some 
research. A trip to the library is cer- 
tainly a good way to introduce research 
procedures. Before going, why not have 
several boys and girls read and review 
Naomi Buckheimer’s Let’s Go to the 
Library (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, ‘57, 
$1.95). Children reading on third grade 
level can comfortably handle the ma- 
terial. 








I have borrowed the title Sharing 
Time—borrowed it in a way from 
myself, During the six years I 
served in Akron, Ohio, as director 
of elementary’ education, there 
would be those times when I had 
to stop doing and going, and write. 
Sharing Time came to be the name 
of a little bulletin for our schools 
there. And truly it was a sharing 
time. After the first issue, teachers 
began to send in ideas, principals 
would cut out clippings, and bits 
of classroom writing as well as un- 
usual art work would appear on 
the editor’s desk. I miss Sharing 
Time just as I miss the people who 
helped me with it. And so I hope 
that a new version of it can come 
into being—and that all of you will 
share in the making of it. Will you 
contribute to our “Delightful Mo- 
ments” column? What book would 
you like to tell others about? 
Would you like to help another 
educator save time and energy? 
Send us that good idea. We can 
all help one another. 


oe 








INVITE 


JUSTICE 
DOUGLAS 


INTO YOUR 
CLASSROOM with this exciting new 


recording produced especially for social 
studies, journalism, and history classes by 
Howard Langer of Scholastic Teacher. 

Justice Douglas explains how the Court 
works, gives his views on American foreign 
policy, tells about his travels, offers down-to- 
earth advice for America’s youth. Teaching 
guide booklet accompanies record, ‘An inter- 
view with William O. Douglas.” (FC-7350, 
33 1/3 rpm, 25 mins., $4.25 list, $3.85 to 
schools.) Write for free information. 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE CORP. 
117 West 46th St., New York 36, N. Y. 











This book is well organized, and 
filled with interesting information. Even 
the Dewey Decimal System doesn’t 
seem too complicated, after the author 
and illustrator have combined forces 
to explain it. The illustrations are most 


attractive and supplement the text. 


Delightful Moments 


Since the first day of school the class 
had had a series of substitute teachers. 
As each departed she left in her wake 
an additional bit of The 
room began to look like a decorator’s 
nightmare, and the children’s behavior 
was approaching a new low. 

At last a well-trained, experienced 
teacher was persuaded to return to 
classroom work. She spent a busy week- 
end getting the room in order and was 
on hand early the next Monday morn- 
ing, pert and pretty, waiting for her 
class. 

As the group filed into the room at 
9 A.M., there was an awed silence. The 


confusion. 


Visiting 
UNITED 
NATIONS @ 


We're adjacent to UN Headquarters 
in Tudor City—a residential neighbor- 
hood with private parks and shops. 
Two blocks from Grand Central, con- 
venient to everything. 600 rooms with 
bath — singles from $5.00, doubles 
from $9. Restaurant and lounge. Ideal 
for visiting the UN and “seeing” and 
“doing” New York. Write for UN 
folder. Dept. ST. 

Guy P. Seeley, Manager 


~Gador 


304 East 42nd St., New York « MU 9-3200 





FREE FILMS 


The Free Films you need to enliven, 
vitalize and enrich textbook teaching 
are listed in the New, 1957 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE FILMS 


— Authoritative — Comprehensive — 
Easy-to-Use 


Available for $7.00 on 30 day approval 


EDUCATORS PROGRESS SERVICE 
Dept. ST Randolph, Wisconsin 











BOOK MANUSCRIPTS 


CONSIDERED 

by cooperative publisher who offers authors 
early publication, higher royalty national 
distribution, and beautifully designed books 
Ali subjects welcomed 
MS directly 

GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS, INC. 
Att. Mr. Lancaster—489 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


Write, or send your 








SAY YOU SAW IT IN 
SCHOLASTIC TEACHER 
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children looked around the room and 
settled back in their seats. Then one 
of them said, for the group, “We have 
been waiting for you.” 


To Enjoy 


One of the most rewarding hobbies 
I have ever developed has been build- 
ing collections of poetry about favor- 
Some poems have been 
recorded in leather bound books, but 
for the most part they have been 
copied on note book paper and slid into 
boxes. One box is labeled “The Out of 
Doors,” another bears the title “Fairy 
Poems Children Enjoy,” and a third is 


ite topics. 


called “Just for Fun.” Last week out of 
the many boxes, I picked the one with 
“September” on the label. In it I knew 
I would find my favorite “back to 
school” poem. 


On the first day of school 
They pour into their seats. 
Little nonentities, 
All the same, 
Like so much batter in cake rings. 
Then they begin to rise; 
Each reveals a separate sweetness 
and a worth 
All his own. 
VIRGINIA CHURCH 
From Teachers Are People 








New Materials 


MEMORANDUM AND DATE 
BOOK 1957-58—Perfect for your desk 
drawer, this handy appointment and 
reminder booklet allows memo space 
for every day from September 1, 1957 
through August 31, 1958. National 
holidays—including the major religious 
ones—are listed. Sends 30 cents to Anti- 
Detamation League, 20 West 40th 
Street, New York 18, N. Y. 














PAPERBOUND BOOKS IN PRINT 
-Lists more than 6,000 paper-backed 
books now in print. Among 60 subject 
listings: literature, biography, drama, 


To order free materials, check your choices, clip and mail 


history, fiction, etc. Books are also 
broken down by title and author. Write 
R. R. Bowker Co., 62 West 45th 
Street, New York 36, N. Y. (Paper- 
bound, $2.00.) 


FREE AND INEXPENSIVE 
LEARNING MATERIALS — Contains 
more than 4,200 entries—very few of 
which sell for more than 50 cents. Hun- 
dreds of topics, ranging from accident 
prevention and atomic energy through 
world organization and youth problems. 
Lists names and addresses of sources, 
brief descriptions of pamphlets, maps, 
ete. Write Division of Surveys and 
Field Services, George Peabody Col- 
lege for Teachers, Nashville 4, Tenn. 
(Single copy $1.00, quantity dis- 
counts. ) 


Cehaleacti, 


Teacher, 33 W. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 





MATERIALS 


—_..1. ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAIL- 
ROADS, p. 2-T 
Reprint of Advertisement No. 31 (scrap 
metal) 

2. EXPOSITION PRESS, p. 11-T 
Brochure 

__3. FOLKWAYS RECORDS & SERVICE 
CORP., p. 13-T 
Information on new record, “An Inter- 
view with William O. Douglas” 
4. GENERAL MILLS, p. 10-T 
Enrollment form and full information on 
the “Betty Crocker Search for the Amer- 
ican Homemaker of Tomorrow” contest 


Please Print 


36. You will receive free aids direct from our advertisers. 


——5. JAM HANDY ORGANIZATION, p. 6-T 
Filmstrip catalogue 

——6. HOTEL TUDOR, p. 13-T 
U.N. folder 

— 7. JOHNSON & JOHNSON, p. 12-T 
Information on film “Help Wanted.” See 
coupon 

——8. NATIONAL COAL ASSN., p. 3-T 
“The Genie Story,” color cartoon book 
showing modern uses of coal; list of 
other teachers’ aids 


See p. 5-T for Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica coupon. 


Grade 





No. of Pupils. 








School 


Address 





City 








This coupon valid for two months. 


Sept. 20, 1957 


Free Period ° 





Single Salary Scale: The school board 
was discussing teachers’ salaries, incre- 
ments, and merit raises at salary time. 
Some of the discussion was quite 
foreign to one hard-of-hearing board 
member. Finally he piped up, “Merit or 
single, what’s the difference? Pay ’em 
the same!”—Texas Outlook. 


They Threw Her a Curve: Every- 
one agrees that the biggest single bar- 
rier between home and school is peda- 
guese—professional educators’ lingo. At 
a recent PTA meeting in Public School 
82, Indianapolis, teachers spent a long 
time trying to explain to parents how 
students are “graded on the curve.” 
One baffled mother arose to say: “I 
can understand girls being graded on 
the curves, but I don’t see how it works 
with boys.”—Indiana Teacher. 


Research: A prominent financier, at 
a banquet, made an address which he 
ended with a passage from an immortal 
poet. Later, a guest near him whis- 
pered: “Do you know, you had that 
line from Keats a bit twisted?” “Yes,” 
agreed the financier. “I do that on pur- 
pose. I don’t want the audience to 
think that I had read it only the day 
before."—Dan BENNETT 


Poetic License: A. Elizabeth Laugher 
of Worcester, Mass., submits the fol- 
lowing choice stanzas from a seventh 
graders poem on “Spring”: 


The flours will spread thier luvly leafs 
To furnish huney for the bum bell beas. 
The ants and insecks will come back two 
To build thier nests on me and you. 


Share your chuckles. Send us your 
favorite story for “Free Period.” Write 
it on a post card addressed to “Free 
Period,” Scholastic Teacher, 33 West 
42nd St., New York City 36. 








Saturday Evening Post 
“But to be serious for a moment. .. .” 





All times shown are current in Eastern Zone. 


Programs subject to change. Check local sta- 
tions before assigning programs to students. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS AND HISTORY 


Wed., Sept. 18, 9:30 p.m. (CBS) Face to 
Face: Arnold Michaelis interviews lead- 
ing figures in the arts, public affairs, 
business and other fields in their homes. 
This replaces “Update.” Write Dr. 
Charles Steinberg, Director of Promo- 
tion, CBS Radio, 485 Madison Avenue, 
New York 22, for an interesting brochure 
on the CBS weeknight schedule. 

10:05 p.m. (NBC) Pauline Frederick at 
the U.N.: A new weekly program from 
U.N. headquarters in New York. Inter- 
views with delegates, recordings of 
highlights of General Assembly which 
convenes Sept. 17. 

Thurs., Sept. 19, 9:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Play- 
house 90: Rod Serling’s play about the 
revolution in Hungary, “The Dark Side 
of the Earth,” starring Van Heflin as a 
Russian Army colonel charged with sup- 
pressing a revolt in an Hungarian city. 
1. Does Rod Serling satisfactorily estab- 
lish the motives of his characters? 2. 
Serling has said: “An audience can get 
used to and almost oblivious to bomb 
blasts if they occur often enough.” (“‘Pat- 
terns”, Simon and Schuster, 1957, p. 17.) 
Does this statement in any way apply to 
“The Dark Side of the Earth’? 3. Does 
this play reveal anything about human 
nature? Does it enlarge your under- 
standing of the Hungarian revolt? Is it 
enough for a dramatist to be on the 
“right” side? 

Sun., Sept. 22, 2:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Wis- 
dom: This extraordinary off-and-on- 
again series achieves weekly status. To- 
day Producer Robert Graff interviews 
David Ben Gurion, Premier of Israel. 

3:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Look Here!: Anew 
interview program featuring Martin 
Agronsky, designed to “get at the well- 
springs of a subject’s personal philos- 
ophy.” Agronsky will “attempt to make 
people understand, in terms of his per- 
sonal philosophy, why he (his guest) is 
what he is and acts the way he does.” 

6:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Meet The Press: 
Felix Gaillard, French Finance Minister 

(CBS-TV) Korea: A special half-hour 
program of news analysis. 

6:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) You Are There: 
The capture of John Wilkes Booth. 

Mon., Sept. 23, 7:45 p.m. (NBC) Life and 
the World: Stories for this five-a-week 
series come from the “Life” issue dated 
the previous Wednesday. 

Tues., Sept. 24, 8:30 p.m. (NBC) Nightline 
to Moscow: Irving R. Levine's report on 
life behind the Iron Curtain: Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, and Thursdays. 


DRAMA 


Wed., Sept. 18, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Kraft 
Theatre: “The Killer Instinct” by Cy 
Chermak. A decorated ex GI fears that 
he is the victim of the “killer instinct” 
when he shoots a fleeing bandit. Another 
violent crisis, however, proves his anxi- 
ety unfounded. 1. Is the theme of the 
play familiar (from TV, films or books)? 
Is it important? 2. Is the plot entirely 
credible? Why does it begin with a shot 
of the bandit? Is Mr. Bowen’s motive 


for attacking Eddie clear? 3. Are 
Momma, Eddie, the detective, or the 
Bowens convincing or stereotyped char- 
acters? 4. Are the exchanges between 
Eddie and Momma genuine dialogue? 
Between Eddie and Helen? Between 
Eddie’s friends and others? Where have 
you heard this kind of repartee before? 
Why do dramatists use it? 5. Discuss the 
relationship between Eddie and Momma 
What really motivates her attitude to- 
ward her son? Why does she enshrine 
his pictures? 6. How is the main idea of 
the play diluted? Why? Do you think the 
production dealt fairly and fearlessly 
with this ethical problem? 7. What do the 


Rod Serling’s play, ‘‘The Dark Side of 
the Earth,’ reports on Hungarian upris- 
ing on Playhouse 90 Sept. 19 (CBS-TV). 


encounters between reporters, TV com- 
mentator and Eddie reveal about news 
coverage? Why are reporters interested 
in how Eddie “felt” at the time of the 
shooting? Discuss different levels of 
news coverage in the mass media, e.g., 
Louella Parsons, Walter Winchell, Mike 
Wallace, Ed Murrow’s “See It Now,” 
James Reston of “New York Times.” 

Mon., Sept. 23, 3:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Matinee 
Theatre: “Sarah,” a Biblical adaptation. 
Sept. 26: An adaptation of Henry James’ 

“The Tone of Time.” 

10:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) Studio One: Max 
Ehrlich’s “Mutiny on the Shark,” an- 
other two-part drama. Captain Matt 
Donovan, the perfectionist skipper of an 
atomic sub, faces an unexpected kind of 
rebellion from his elite officers. The 
week between acts should be a field day 
for the study of dramatic literature. 

Tues., Sept. 24, 9:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) Tele- 
phone Time: When Ella Knowles runs 
as a Montana Populist in 1892 for attor- 
ney general, the incumbent Henri 
Haskell proposes to her and ridicules 
the idea that she could run for office. 


SCIENCE AND EXPLORATION 


Sun., Sept. 22, 1:00 P (NBC-TV) Mr. 
Wizard: Static Electricity. Sept. 29: 
Sound. Oct. 13: Flying. Watch each week 
for possible changes. 


Wed., Sept. 


Sun., Sept. 22, 8:00 p.m. 


Mon., Sept. 23, 9:00 p.m. 


Tues., 


Tues., 


15-T 


Mon., Sept. 23, soma. m. (NBC-TV) Eleven 


Against the Ice: lor documentary of a 
pioneer road-building project in the 
Antarctic, dramatizing perils of ava- 
lanche, crevasse, and below-zero cold. 
Compare with similar fictional studies of 
man against nature (e.g., Jack London’s 
“To Build a Fire”). Why are we inter- 
ested in such stories? Why do men un- 
dertake such jobs? What can we learn 
of human nature under such conditions? 


MUSIC AND THE ARTS 


18, 8:00 p.m. (CBS-TV) The 
Big Record (Premiere): Patti Page is 
hostess for a weekly show featuring the 
great names of the record industry. Give 
your students historical perspective on 
their patronage of American popular 
music by assigning “Crescendo,” Paul 
Gregory's 90-minute survey of the sub- 
ject over CBS-TV, Sept. 29, 9:00 p.m 
For student background, David Ewen’s 
“Panorama of American Popular Music” 
(Prentice-Hall, Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 
1957, $4.95). See previewing sugge stions 
based on this book in next week’s “Lis- 
tenables and Lookables.” Teacher back- 
ground: Gilbert Chase, “America’s Mu- 
sic: From Pilgrims to the Present” 
(McGraw-Hill, 1956). 


Thurs., Sept. 19, 10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Tex- 


aco Command Performance (Premiere): 
Another program that should prove use- 
ful for the history of popular entertain- 
ment in America. A tribute to Ed Wynn's 
half-century in show business—which 
included seven vaudeville acts, 18 Broad- 
way shows, many pictures, and, most 
recently, brilliant performances in se- 
rious TV plays. Each performance by 
the show’s stars will recreate a portion 
or a highlight in Wynn’s career. Keenan 
Wynn, Jill Corey, Jane Froman, Bea 
Lillie, Mimi Benzell, Rod Alexander and 


Bambi Linn appear. 
(NBC-TV) Steve 


Allen Show: Preview of NBC fall shows 
Good for first nighter critics. 

10:30 p.m. (CBS) Invitation to Learn- 
ing: As part of a series on “The City,’ a 
discussion of Hart Crane’s “The Bridge.’ 
(ABC-TV) The 
Voice of Firestone (New time). 

Sept. 24, 7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) The 
‘Nat King’ Cole Show. 

8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) Eddie Fisher- 

George Gobel Series: Variety show. 


ADVENTURE AND MYSTERY 


Wed., Sept. 18, 7:30 p.m. (NBC-TV) Wagon 
Train (Premiere): Series on the perilous 
journey of a group of pioneers in the 
early 1850’s from the Midwest to Cali- 
fornia. 


Fri., Sept.20, 9:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) M Squad 


(Premiere): “Dragnet” in Chicago; Lee 
Marvin as Detective Lieut. Ballinger. 
Sat., Sept. 21, 7:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Perry 
Mason: Fuill-hour mysteries based on 
Erle Stanley Gardner stories. 

8:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) The Restless Gun 
(Premiere): John Payne stars. 

10:30 p.m. (CBS-TV) Assignment For- 
eign Legion (Premiere): Merle Oberon 
stars as a news correspondent after Le- 
gion stories. Network describes it as an 
“adult Middle-Eastern.” 
Sept. 24, 7:30 p.m. (ABC-TV) 
Cheyenne (new season): Clint Walker in 
“Incident at Indian Springs,” a forceful 
drama of events following a bank rob- 
bery in a frontier town. Alternates each 
week with Sugarfoot, which features 
Tom Brewster as “a likable guy with a 
sense of humor and a quiet but stubborn 
determination to do right.” 

10:00 p.m. (NBC-TV) The Californians 
(Premiere): Romantic, historic adven- 
ture films set in the feverish, Gold Rush 
period of the 1850’s. The plethora of 
western and mysteries has an educa- 
tional possibility: Have your class watch 
every show in that category during the 
first week, looking for the distinctive 
qualities in each program. Two things 
could happen: They might not find any 
real difference, and get our point. 


National Radio and TV programs by representatives of religious faiths are listed once each semester. 











Versatile projector shows filmstrips or slides 
—accepts new electric slide changer and quickly adapts for sound shows! 


Compare the following features with any other filmstrip 
projector. Prove to yourself that the Bell & Howell 
Specialist is the most versatile of all. 

@ Handles both single and double frame filmstrips in ver- 
tical or horizontal format. 

@ Has drop-in loading and automatic, scratch-proof 
take-up of filmstrips. 

@ Projects 2x2 slides in three types of changers: manual; 
semi-automatic; or completely automatic. 

®@ Metal instruction plate is permanently attached to pro- 
jector. 

@ Available with DuKane Recordmaster for sound film- 
strip or sound-slide presentations. 


Exclusive airflow case provides wind tunnel cooling! Air is drawn 
through the bottom by a 5” fan, greatly reducing temperatures. 
This advanced design protects film and lamp. 


@ Specialist projector with airflow carrying case, $104.95; 
Semi-automatic Selectron slide changer, $12.50; com- 
pletely automatic electric slide changer with remote con- 
trol push-button, $33.50; Time cycling control for electric 
changer, $19.95. 

Contact your Bell & Howell audio-visual dealer or write 
Bell & Howell, 7118 McCormick Rd., Chicago 45, IIl. 


‘1roucH IMAGINATION 


Bell « Howell 


> & ee q 
Electric slide changer (optional) provides completely automatic viewing. 
Push-button control lets you run show from remote location. Auto- 
matic timer lets you pre-set slide-viewing time. 





